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(ae With this issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
our readers will receive the sixth Number of 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, containing another 
installment of G¥ORGE MACDONALD’S story, 
with an tllustration by FREDERICKS, and other 
interesting stories, pictures, etc., for young readers. 

The seventh issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
wil! be sent out with the next Number of Uar- 
rek’s WEEKLY. | 
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THE MESSAGE. 


HE President’s Message has now been 
fully discussed, and it is not surprising 
that it is generally approved, for it is a 
frank and positive expression of opinion 
* upon public questions, and it appeals strong- 
ly to the good sense and intelligence of the 
country. © It was reported from Washington 
that some Republicans thought his plain- 
speaking “indiscreet ;” and it is not strange 
that a Message which attempts to make no 
factitious capital of the Southern question, 
which recommends suspension of silver 
coinage, the withdrawal of redeemed green- 
backs and the revocation of their legal-tend- 
er quality, and which urges the energetic 
prosecution of a real reform in the civil serv- 
ice, should be very distasteful to statesmen 
whose politics consist in sectional animosi- 
ty. The financial views of the Message are 
admirable, and as the principles are clear, 
their statement-is singularly simple. The 
warmest bimétallist.dves not deny that a 
cheaper metal would inevitably drive a 
dearer out of circulation, so that there would 
be a monometallic currency only. Those 
who desire a mixed ¢urrency of gold and 
silver which shall be of equivalent value, 
dollar for dollar, will see that with every 
| fresh monthly coinage of two millions of 
silver dollars such a currency becomes more 
impracticable. So with the issue of legal- 
tender paper money, based wholly upon the 
credit and authority of the government. 
The President holds that, except in extreme | 
emergency, this is totally without warrant 
in the Constitution, and that our duty and 
policy are evident. The withdrawal of 
such paper is a necessary step toward a safe 
and stable currency. | | 
Under our system of party government 
_the principles announced in a President’s 
message should be regarded as the princi- 
ples of the party that elected him, and the 
policy recommended as the policy of the 
party. A message treats of prominent ques- 
tions, and the party is in power because of 
the public approval of the party’s position 
upon those questions. The views of a mes- 
sage are not to be regarded, therefore, as the 
individual opinions of the President, who is 
_ the elected representative of party views, 
but, unless generally disclaimed by the lead- 
ers, they should be held-to indicate the pur- 
pose of the party. No question is more im- 
mediately pressing than that of the currency 
and the finances in general; and if the posi- 
tion of the party of-the Administration is 
not to be found in the message of the Ex- 
ecutive, where shall it be found? The si- 
lence and evasion of party leaders npon this 
subject will only confirm the suspicion that 
the party has no principles upon a vital 
question, which is-not a promising way to 
commend it to the confidence .of the coun- 
try. The President has indicated more than 
once the wise course for the Republican 
party to adopt in order to escape the dry- 
rot which besets all parties that have been 
long in power. He and his clean adminis- 
tration, with all the sharp criticism which 
has been levelled at it, have a strong hold 
of the public confidence, and undoubtedly 
the real desire of the country is that the 
present tendency of affairs shall not be dis- 
turbed. That tendency, financially, is to a 
steady currency, and it can be. kept steady 
only in the manner indicated in the Message. 
When the renewal of business on this side 
of the sea, and the great drain of gold from 
Europe, have stimulated prices, and the cur- 
rent begins to set back toward Europe, a 
test which is plainly foreseen will be ap- 
plied to our financial situation, and evil re- 
sults can be avoided only by the application 
of equally clear principles. When the Re- 
publican party asks next year again to be 
intrusted with power, will it be content to 
rest its argument upon the assertion that it. 
is no worse than the Democratic party? If. 
upon great questions neither party has any. 
principle or position, the voters will vote as" 
usual. But it is dangerous for-a party to. 
have no other policy than that of maintain- 
ing the statu quo, because it is at the mercy 
of a new party with a purpose, or of an old. 
party with courage. ‘ 
There has been no message for a long 
time which is so acceptable to those Re- 


ly the party of sound finaincial principle, 
of sectional moderation, ind of reform. 
Those opponents who insist‘upon confound- 
ing Republicanism with “ elknapery and 


- | Babcockery, Whiskey Ring) and Washing- 


ton jobs,” are bound to retiect that while 
every dominant party must’be held respon- 
sible for many: offenses, ye) that this Ad- 
ministration, and the Repiblican opinion 
and character. which sustain it, are the 
earnest of a hopeful and progressive vital- 
ity in the party, which the Democratic par- 
ty does not afford. There if nothing in the 
Message which the soundes}: and most cou- 
rageous Republicans will nédt approve, and 
we do not see that there is anything to 
which intelligent and patriotic Democrats 
could demur. Is not that fact suggestive 
of the situation? Does it}not show that 
timidity is not the true Republican policy ? 
The remarks in the Message,\upon reform of 
the civil service we consider elsewhere. 


> 


THE PROGRESS OF REFORM. 


THE President devotes a;large space in 
the Message to the question of reform in the 
civil service, but it is not larger than should 
be devoted to a question which he has al- 
ways declared to be of paramount impor- 
tance. Its importance, also, is recognized 
not only by a great body of intelligent peo- 
ple, but it is emphatically declared by lead- 
ing journals. The New York, Times has long 
been one of the ablest and.most powerful 
advocates of reform ; and the: New York Her- 
ald says of the President’s treatment of the 
question, “His position on ‘this subject is 
so obviously right and wise that he can af- 
ford to disregard the oblojuy of trading 
politicians, and keep alive tlie efforts which, 
if they do not succeed in his time, must ul- 
timately succeed if we are to save our free 
institutions.” The President begins the dis- 
cussion by alluding to the history, or report, 
of Mr. EATON upon the Eng'ish experience 
of reform—a history which’ we mentioned 


immediately by the HARPERS in book form. 
With great clearness and for¢a and discrimi- 
nation the Message. states the principles 
upon which the reform proceeds, and inci- 
dentally but conclusively disposes of the ob- 
jection that if the system be gound, it should 
include every officer in the sérvice. It has 
been often said that it is gressly inconsist- 
ent with sound principles thst a cabinet of- 
ficer should take an active part in politics, 
if Custom-house inspectors nd Post-office 
clerks are prohibited. This ‘misconception 
deserves a moment’s attentio.. 
There is an evident distiriction betwee 

political and non-political officers of. the 
government. The great mass of places are 
wholly non-political, and it is to these that 
the rules of appointment by; proved merit 
apply. Obviously they can, not apply to 
elective offices, nor to those Of the cabinet, 
because these all represent “political poli- 
cies and opinions. But the great multitude 
of subordinate officers have ‘ixed adminis- 


whatever party is in power. “ They are im- 
mediately responsible to offitial superiors, 
whom it is their duty to obey. When a 
party is successful at the po'ls, its leaders 
are called to the administrati(m of the gov- 
ernment upon principles whith they have 
publicly maintained, and while in power 
and carrying out those principles they are 
at proper times the legitimat« defenders of 
the principles and measures of ;;jheir own Ad- 
ministration. Thus in England Lord BrEa- 
CONSFIELD and the Marquis of jjalisbury and 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, whovare the pres- 
ent chiefs of administration, ad\iress the peo- 


fense. But the Collector of Liverpool and 
the Postmaster of Glasgow are ‘not expected 
to do the same thing, because t/,eir positions 
are in no sense representatiye; they are 
posts of subordinate administration, and 
whatever the result at the pvlls, whether 


‘the party in power goes on or gies out, those 


officers remain. “I would no more permit,” 
said Mr. CALHOUN, in 1846—an‘d no states- 
man in the country ever had gtronger con- 
victions upon this subject—*I would no 
more permit the Chief Magistrate of a coun- 
try to displace those who are charged with 
mere ministerial offices, withoat cause, on 
party grounds, than I would pfrmit him to 
divest them of their freeholds ; ‘the power to 
divest them of the one is calculated to make 
them as servile and dependent jas the power 
to divest them of the other.” I was no vio- 
lation of sound principles that the Secretary 
of the Treasury should speak jin Maine, or 
Ohio, or New York—although fr other rea- 
sons it was manifestly improperiin New York 
—but it was an absolute violation of such 
principles that he should forma,ly authorize 
the Appraiser of the port of New York to take 
part in the canvass. The reaso’ is that the 
appraisership is in no sense whatever & po- 
litical office, and the active participation of 
appraisers and collectors and \postmasters 


publicaus who hold that their party is real- 


two weeks ago, and which ‘will be issued: 


trative duties, whatever polixy prevails, or- 


ple everywhere in its explanzition and 


confutes that idea, and baffles reform. If 


absolutely from such officers, so that they 
could in no possible way exercise illicit in- 
fluence, the matter might be left to their 
good sense, for then they would be politic- 
ally precisely like other and unofficial citi- 
zens, and public opinion and a just sense of 
propriety would serve as adequate restraints. 

The |President sketches the progress of 
opinion and of measures looking to reform 
by a system of appointments, not by person- 
al favar or political influence, but by the 
merit of applicants, determined by compet- 
itive examination. That is the key of re- 
form. ‘Nothing but an honest competition 
under reasonable tests will abolish the evil 
system which corrupts politics, and degrades 
both the service and official character. This 
point is conceded by all intelligent and thor- 
ough students of the subject; and as both 
the practicability and efficiency of such a 
test are sharply denied, the President might 
have laid even much stronger emphasis upon 
the fact that they have both been conclu- 
sively demonstrated in the great public of- 
fices in New York. Since the adoption of 
the new system last April no appointment 
has been made in the Collector’s or Naval 
Office of the Custom-house, for instance, to 
which the rules apply, except in pursuance 
of their perfectly honest enforcement. Noth- 
ing is more untrue than that the rules are 
pretexts to cover favoritism. The President 
may therefore justly allege that the prac- 
ticability of appointment by tested merit 
instead of influence is no longer an open 
questiom -We need not repeat what we have 
recently said of Executive inconsistencies in 
prosecuting the reform. But no such incon- 
sistency can affect the cogency of the argu- 
ment in the Message, nor the actual results 
which have been accomplished. They re- 
main; and whether the next Administra- 
tion shall continue or abandon the excellent 
work, all that has been done and is now do- 
ing will not be lost. The great advance al- 
ready made is that the practicability of an 
incontestably sound principle has been con- 
clusively demonstrated, and the ultimate 
reform, however interrupted and thwarted, 
can not be bafiled. 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF “THE 
MACHINE.” 


THE recent letter of Mr. GEORGE BLIss 
upon the Republican District Associations 
in the city of New York is.very amusing 
reading. Impracticable and visionary peo- 


_ple have been told contemptuously for a 


long time that “organization” is indispen- 
sable, and that to complain of “a machine,” 
which merely means “ organization,” is child- 
ish folly, tending to bring in a régime of 
Southern brigadiers. But Mr. Biss, whe 
knows all about a machine, says that it does 
not m organization, but fraud ; and dta- 
tors whd, knowing nothing of practical pol- 
itics, have exhorted everybody to believe 
that “regularity” is good enough for an 
imperfect world, may profitably read Mr. 
BuIss’s letter with a view of learning some- 
thing of subjects upon which they are more 
fluent than wise. They will learn from this 
letter precisely what the “ organization” is 
which they extolso warmly. They will also 
see the absurdity of their advice to the vir- 
tuous to attend the primaries, and if they 
can not help things there, to submit, thank- 
ing God, with true Dogberry wisdom, that 
they are rid of a great deal of trouble. 
They will further comprehend how it is that 
a ring of professional politicians controls a 
great party, and how “regularity” means 
the will of the ring, and not the wishes or 
the policy of the party. 

Mr. BLIiss says nothing which has not been 
often said; but it has a peculiar zest from 
him, because he would probably despise 
nothing more than the imputation of being 
a “reformer.” Indeed, he remarks mysteri- 
ously at the end of his letter that he has but 
a single regret in writing it, and that is that 
his exposure of “the rottenness of the or- 
ganization” may encourage those with whom 
he has no sympathy, and those with whom 
he has no sympathy, we are afraid, are the 
reformers. His letter has the further value 
that his statements will be believed, and 
will not be supposed to be inventions of 
those who do not know. Mr. Biss does 


know. A great many people know. But 


nobody of Mr. BLiss’s precise connection 
with local politics has made such painful 
allegations. A few facts will be serviceable 
to the Republican citizens of the State be- 
yond the city, who see the Convention sub- 
stantially controlled every year by the city 
delegation. It is well that such citizens 
should understand that the city delegation 
does not represent the Republican voters of 
the city, but is the tool of a few professional 
politicians. There are about 50,000 Repub- 
lican voters in the city, and there are twen- 
ty-four associations. Membership is essen- 
tial to voting for delegates to a Convention, 


in the management of politics necessarily 


and of the 50,000 voters, about 13,335 are 


the patronage of appointment were taken | 


enrolled upon the lists of the associations. 
But the lists are not annually revised, so 
that they bear the names of the dead, and 
of those who have removed or who have 
withdrawn. It is doubtful if some associa- 
tions have any roll whatever, and such is 
the confusion and trickery that of the whole 
13,335 or more names, not 6000 should be 
there. There are plenty of Democratic 
names upon the lists, and no Republican 
name can be placed on them except by the 
consent of the managers. These managers, 
although Mr. BuIiss does not mention it, were 
until recently dependents of the Custom- 
house and the public offices, and the sanie 
ring still retains the control of the machine, 
“tiding over,” awaiting a restoration of the 
late régime. Elections in these associations 
are “conducted with conspicuous unfair- 
ness,” of which Mr. Biss furnishes some 
amusing illustrations. It may have some- 
times surprised delegates to Conventions 
from the rest of the State that in the New 
York city delegation there were so few of 
the many eminent Republicans of the city. 
The reason is that such delegates would not 
be tools of a ring, and they are therefore not 
chosen. 

Of the elections in these associations Mr. 
BLIss says that the “henchmen” know “that 
they can commit all sorts of frauds, that to 
obtain complete proof_of them is very diffi- 
cult, and that on an appeal to the Central 
Convention, or a Convention called under 
its auspices, the contest will be decided with 
an utter disregard of right that can only be 
equalled by a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that those who send obse- 
quious representatives to the Central Com- 
mittee and to Conventions have little to 
fear.” This is the familiar way in which 
the city delegation is elected; that delega- 
tion is large enough to control the Conven- 
tion, and its action is wholly directed by the 
managers. As a representation of the Re- 
publicans of the city of New York, there- 
fore, the delegation is simply ludicrous. 
Yet this system of fraud is the machine 
which the ignorant call “ organization,” 


“regularity.” As the Times has pointed 
out, the basis of the whole structure is pat- 


henchmen of every degree who man the pri- 
maries, and keep voters from the polls, and 
trade in tenement votes, and do all the 
dirty work which the managers do not care 
personally to do, have been hitherto sup- 
ported by the public money in the form of 
official salaries. They have been appointed 
to the public service for doing this kind of 


work. The Republicans borrowed the prac- 


tice from the Democrats. It is the Tam- 
many plan, which for fifty years has been 
held by machine politicians to be indis- 
pensable to party success—a view which has 
been entirely disproved by the experience 
of England. ‘The moral is plain. The ma- 
chine will be broken up, and a legitimate 
organization made possible, only by abolish- 
ing patronage, or appointment by favor and 


THUR can remedy the abuse, and drolly ap- 
peals to him to doit. Mr. BLIss’s sense of 
humor must be deeply gratified by his own 
appeal. It is not by the favor of a single 
Republican that the notorious abuses which 


but by the quiet determination of individu- 
al Republican voters at the polls that they 
will not submit to them. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


THE Report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is very interesting, and it discusses the 
Indian question very fully. There was no 
department in worse odor than that of the 
Interior at the accession of Mr. CHANDLER, 
and Mr. SCHURZ’s integrity, energy, and abil- 
ity have produced the most excellent results. 
He is a man not only of statesman-like views, 
but of the courage of his convictions, and 
of implicit trust in principles. His spirit 
and force have been felt throughout the ad- 
ministration of his department, and nowhere 
more than in the Indian Bureau. The Sec- 
retary denies absolutely that the adminis- 
tration is without an Indian policy. On 
the ‘contrary, he states in detail what his 


‘purposes are, and his measures, in his judg- 


ment, all tend to their accomplishment. 
We published some weeks since a letter 
from a prominent gentleman in one of the 
Territories who has devoted great attention 
to the Indian question. He is singularly 
qualified to speak upon the subject, and his 
letter showed that while he heartily ap- 
proves the purpose of the Interior Depart- 
ment, he differs with it as to methods. The 
Secretary defines the ultimate object to be 
the civilization of the Indians, and their in- 
corporation and absorption into the gener- 
al population of the country. This object 
is being gradually attained in the Indian 
Territory, where, however, even under the 
most favorable conditions, progress is slow, 


and where the Indians, even the Cherokees, 


and the will of this machine constitutes 


ronage. The “rounders” ‘and “ boys” and © 


influence. Mr. Buiss thinks that Mr. AR-| 


Mr. BuIss’s letter depicts will be corrected, 
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who are the most advanced, are not yet 
ready for the holding of land in severalty— 
, measure Which would result in exile and 
pauperism, and the arrest of civilization. 
The Indians of the plains are shrewd sav- 
- ages. Like all barbarians, they respect vis- 
ible power, and the display of force in treat- 
ing with them is a humane policy. As we 
_write,the White River Utes, who have just 
massacred Major THORNBURGH’s command, 
are conferring with a peace commission of 
half a dozen of our citizens. The Ute war- 
riors had been confounded by the sudden 
appearance of General MERRITT and his 
troops after an extraordinarily rapid march, 
and, as winter is approaching, they retreat- 
ed. The Seeretary concedes that the orig- 
inal offense in this instance did not come 
from us; but General MERRITT, whose arriv- 
al arrested the Ute attack, instead of punish- 
ing them, was withdrawn, from fear of harm 
to the captives held by the Indians, and the 
situation now is the commission of half a 
dozen surrounded by some six or eight hun- 
dred Ute warriors, and General MERRITT 
two hundred miles away. What possible 
conclusion can the Utes draw but that the 
Government is afraid of them? And how 
could the presence of General MERRITT’sS 
troops with the commission have affected 
the negotiations injuriously? If it should 
be said that the Utes would not come to 
treat if troops were present, the reply is 
that had troops been present at first there 
would have been: nothing to treat about. 
Great Britain, we are told, manages these 
things better. But the policy of Great Brit- 
ain is to show that she has the power to en- 
force her will. It is because we avoid show- 
ing that power that we hear so often of 
massacres and impending Indian wars. Gen- 
eral CROOK’s recent letter asserts that In- 
dian troubles generally begin on our side. 
When that is true, they begin either in the 
rascalities of traders, who are generally out- 
laws from civilization, and who infest the 
neighborhood of the agencies, as Secretary 
ScHuRZ describes them upon the edges of 
the Ute Reservation, selling arms and ammu- 
nition to the Indians; or from the failure of 
supplies at the agencies, and the consequent 
suffering of the Indians. Now if near every 
agency, instead of an agent and half a doz- 
en helpless civilians only, there was a mili- 
tary force, the rascalities would be summa- 
rily suppressed, and end, and the supplies 
would be as sure as they are at the military 
posts. The crowd of Indian traders and 
agents are bent upon making money, and 
the Indians consequently suffer. The army 
is not bent upon making money. But while 
the troubles which begin on our side are 
chiefly due to the present system of manage- 
ment, there are troubles which begin with 
the Indians. When the grass springs, groups 
of young men, instinctively restless for ex- 
citement, slip away from the reservation, 
and descend upon a village, or a ranch or 
farm, one or two hundred miles away, steal 
horses, burn houses, and kill people, and re- 
turn to the reservation. Even if the agent 
knows that they have gone, and knows when 
they return, what can he do? He can not 
arrest or punish. But when the irritation 
produced by the raids bursts into war, the 
soldiers are summoned to interfere ; they are 
ambushed and massacred, and at great cost 
of life and money they subdue an outbreak 
which they could have prevented without 
any loss whatever. 
Those who agree with the Secretary that 
the great object of the Indian poliey must 
be the ultimate civilization of the savages, 
differ with him as to methods, and hold that 
the surest, most humane, and least costly 
method is first of all to secure just treat- 
ment to the Indians, as it is not and can not 
be secured by the present civilian system, 
and then to prove to them that we have the 
power to enforce our will, as we do not prove 
it tothem now. There is no doubt that the 
present control of the Department of the 
Interior is vigorous and honest, that many 
abuses have been corrected, and that the 
ald Indian system is managed as well as it 
can be. But we can not resist the convic- 
tion that the character of the officers of the 
army offers a much better guarantee of the 
prompt correction of the abuses of which 
the Indians justly complain, than the char- 
-acter of Indian traders and agents and deal- 
ers of every kind. Granting the strongest 
allegation that can be made, that the Indi- 
an troubles spring from the cheating and 
outrage and wanton injustice ef the whites, 
official and unofficial, with whom the Indi- 
ans come in contact, the question is wheth- 
er officers of the army would be guilty of 
such cheating, outrage, and injustice. When 
criminals and scoundrels have provoked an 
Indian rising, those officers are called to 
Suppress it. Why not authorize them to 
prevent it? Place the Indians upon reser- 
vations, scrupulously observe the conditions 
that we impose, keep the white settlers off 
as sternly as the Indians are kept in, pun- 
ish white and red offenders promptly and 
equally, feed and clothe the Indians faith- | 


| 


fully, eut off from them gunpowder and 
whiskey by summary suppression of the 
traffic in both, and the beginning of civili- 
zation will be possible. . 


“ HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.” 


Tue Young People, the new illustrated weekly 
for boys and girls, has been welcomed with such 
prodigious favor on all sides, so many copies have 
been eagerly demanded, and contributions of every 
kind have flowed into the editor’s box so plenti- 
fully, that there can be no doubt that it has “ met 
a felt want,” and that upon their side the publish- 
ers must fitly recognize the great success. They 
propose, therefore, beginning with the Christmas 
number—that for December 23, 1879—to double 
the size of Young People, and increase the beauty 
of its appearance by a new and larger type, and 
by these changes, and by a greater variety of con- 
tents and of illustration than is now possible, to 
make the new boys’ and girls’ weekly still more 
worthy of the astonishing favor which it has re- 
ceived. The publishers promise—and it is a kind 
of promise which they have always been known 


faithfully to keep—that they will spare no pains - 


or expense to make it the most entertaining and 
attractive popular weekly for young readers in the 
country. They announce also that the subscrip- 
tion price for a year will be but $1 50, and that 
for the year 1880 it will be furnished to every 
yearly subscriber to the Weekly, from the first 
number in January, upon receipt of five dollars 
for both. We know of no way in which at this 
holiday season young people can make themselves 
more ble to other young people than by 
presenting them this Young People for a year. 


THE POMPEY STONE. 


Tue Dighton Rock, with its mysterious inscrip- 
tions, is famous, and draws many a pilgrim toward 
“Taunton, good Lord!” But how many of our 
gentle readers have heard of the Pompey Stone ? 
It is merely the natural and modest name of a 
stone which was found at Watervale, in the town- 
ship of Pompey, in the county of Onondaga, in 
the State of New York, and upon which is the 
inscription VI. 1520. The ground around it is 
full of Indian relics—arraws, hatchets, pistols, 

-barrels, swords, and medals. But the Albany 
vening Journal says that De Wirt CiInToN 
found no evidence for European relics of an ear- 
lier date than that of the French colonists who 
settled in Onondaga in 1654, and left in 1669. 
The Pompey Stone, however, is dated nearly a 
century earlier. 

Dr. Henry A. Homes, the State Librarian, and 
an accomplished and accurate scholar, in a recent 
discourse upon the antiquities of Central New 
York, before the Oneida Historical Society, gives 
his views upon the Pompey Stone. There have 
been several amusing interpretations of the in- 
scription, suggestive of the celebrated inscription 
described in the Pickwick annals, which was 
finally resolved into Bil Stumps his mark. But 
Dr. Homes, instead of supposing that the word 
Leo upon the stone means Pope Leo X. of that 
date, proposes the natural and simple explana- 
tion that it is a memorial stone of some Euro- 


pean, probably a Spaniard, who had been cap- 


tured with others by the Indians, and who had 
been adopted, as was often the case, as members 
of the tribe. When he died, his companion or 
companions carved the stone, which they placed 
upon his grave, with his name and the month and 
year of his death. 

It is, perhaps, an objection to this natural and 
probable explanation that similar stones are not 
known. But that, of course, is not conclusive, 
and it is for those who object to Dr. Homgs’s ex- 
planation to propose one more plausible. If he 
be correct, the Pompey Stone, as the Journal re- 
marks, is the earliest monument in the State of 
New York attesting the presence here of Euro- 
peans. It is interesting, also, as marking the 
year in which LurHer burned Pope Leo’s bull. 


BORDEAUX WINE. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the London Zimes 
recently wrote a very entertaining letter upon 
Bordeaux wines, full of interesting statistics as 
well as of lively humor. Great wine firms have 
in their cellars wines to the value of two or three 
millions of dollars. One house, for instance, had, 
when the letter was written, 2,000,000 bottles and 
40,000 casks of wine. Only a third of the stock 
annually leaves the cellar, because the wine is 
stored for three years for proper ripening. The 
Bordeaux wines are classified by vintages, of 
which there are five classes. The first class, the 
blue blood of the Bordeaux, contains but the three 
illustrious names, Chateau-Lafitte, Chateau-Mar- 

ux, and Chateau-Latour. There are three in- 

erior classes below the fifth. 

The price of each of the highest class is the 
same, for neither proprietor will sell cheaper than 
the others. Margaux of 78 is waiting for Lafitte 
to fix its price, and Lafitte hopes for 6000 francs 
per tun. Between the first and second classes is 
the Mouton-Rothschild, averaging from 2400 to 
2800 francs, and the second class brings from 
1600 to 1800 francs, and the fifth about 1000. 
There are good and bad years, and the wines of 
1874 “are the great and unquestionable wines.” 
There were 2,000,000 bottles of them. But the 
year being once famous, a great many more than 
2,000,000 bottles are annually drunk—a fact 
which recalls Dickens’s remark at the country 
hotel: “ Your only choice is the name of the 
wine, the wine remaining the same.” 

The Duc d’Aumale, when a young man, ordered 
his regiment to present arms as it passed the 
Chateau Margaux; and our lively correspondent 
describes the rites of “tasting,” which are due to 
admiration as fervent as the Duc’s: “ The true 


Bordelais gets a cellar of constant and fresh tem- 
perature.» On the day of the dinner he selects 
his wine, brings it up into his dining-room, where 
it remains some hours to get the temperature of 
the room, decants it himself, being careful te hold 
the bottle in the same direction as it had in the 
cellar, and throws away all that is not absolutely 
transparent. Only then does he offer it to his 
guests. But the art of drinking the wine is un- 
known except at Bordeaux, for with the Borde- 
lais it is an art, and _it is quite a sight to witness 
the operation. The butler, with a serious air, an- 
nounces, on pouring it, ‘ ChAateau-Giscourt,’ or 
* Lascombe,’ or ‘ Margaux of 1849.’ The guest 
silently takes the glass between his thumb and 
forefinger, raises it to a level with his eye, and 
with a slight movement of the elbow gives the 
liquid @ rotatory motion. This sets free the aro- 
ma. He?sniffs the perfume circulating on the 
edge of the glass, looks at the ruby color scintil- 
lating in the glass, then drinks it off deliberate- 
ly in small installments. Silence follows; the 
guests look at each other; the host has an anx- 
ious air, awaiting the verdict; then opinions are 
given im turn in a serious tone, and the wealth of 
adjectives at the command of a Bordelais is re- 
vealed. Ifthe judgment is unfavorable, the wine 
is declared rebelle, dur, sans dme, déplaisant, cho- 
quant, antipathique, impératif, and I heard my 
neighbor, a man of weight and wit, describe the 
wine we were drinking as muet, If, on the con- 
trary, the judgment is favorable, eyes sparkle, 
and the wine is styled aimable, gracieuz, séduisant, 
passionné, élégant, riche, fier, grand, beau, douz, 
pote insinuant, coquet, ravissant, incompara- 

¢, plan Pamour. ‘ But, madam,’ said I to the 
lady next me, ‘ since your husband gives such ad- 
jectives to wine, what does he use to you to ex- 
press his affection?’ ‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘he 


. calls me Lafitte, 1848.’ ” 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF BOSTON 
AND THE SCHOOLS. . 


Tue Roman Catholic Archbishop Wr1t1aMs, of 
Boston, has authorized a statement of his views 
in regard to the school question which may be 
regarded as the platform of moderate men of his 
Church. The statement somewhat modifies the 
first report of his position, and it is plain that he 
does not contemplate any extreme warfare upon 
the public-school system, as was alleged. Prob- 
ably the prelate wishes that Father ScuLty had 
not raised the question, both because it is not 
advantageous to his Church that it should be 
raised, and because he has been compelled virtu- 
ally to censure Father Scutty by saying that no 
priest can publicly refuse the sacraments of his 
Church to any member reasonably applying for 
them, except in “the rare and exceptional cases 
of public scandalous sinners.” The archbishop 
also announces that “ public denunciation of in- 
dividuals or of designated classes is strictly for- 
bidden to priests of this diocese.” 

These are reasonable and timely declarations. 
‘Lhe archbishop, of course, favors. the establish- 
ment iof Roman Catholic schools, but where there 
are no suitable schools of that kind, parents may 
send their children to the public schools rather 
than suffer them to grow up in ignorance, taking 
especial care in the mean time of their religious 
education ; and if the parent and priest differ as 
to the propriety of sending a child to the public 
school, the question must be referred to the bish- 
op, and his “ decision will govern the conduct. of 
both pastor and parent.” 

This last regulation, although strictly accord- 
ing to the discipline of the Roman Church, is very 
queer reading for an American. In case of a 
law of compulsory education, such a regulation 
might give trouble. When the State threatened 
to compel the parent to send his child to school, 
and the Church menaced him with the Divine 
wrath if he did send him, the conflict between 
Chureh and State would be well defined. But 
without any such law the average American cit- 
izen would look with a good deal of dangerous 
amusement in his eyes upon any other man who 
should undertake to dictate to him where he 
should send his children to school. The arch- 
bishop’s authorized statement, however he may 
regret the necessity of making it, is a very ju- 
dicious document. It has a broad margin. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. M. BroDHEAD, of Washington, pro- 
poses to be liberal in his ow“ way, i. e., he offers 
to give to the town of Sout Newmarket, New 
Hampshire, a library worth $, ),000, on condition 
that the town shall take its old name of Newfield. 

—The Rev. Dr. HEPWORTH, of this city, writes 
from Paris that he has had an interview with 
Father HYaAcInTHE on religious matters, and 
gives as the result that F. H. is not a Protestant 
except as protesting against abuses in the Church 
of Rome. Heis still a Catholic, conducts a Cath- 
olic service, and holds essentially to the theology 
of Rome. 

—The wide-awake editor of the Boston Hven- 
ing Transcript made a decided hit when he in- 
stituted the ‘* Causerie’”’ column in his pa- 
per. The brilliant paragraphs on every subject 
under the sun that have appeared daily under 
this head have been read by thousands, and co 
ied by other journals all over the country. 

reat was their popularity that Mr. Hovey has 
p induced to collect the choicest of them in 
a little volume, which Messrs. RoBERTs BROTH- 
ERs have just published. The book will un- 
doubtedly have a large sale, as there is not a 
dull page between its covers. The sharpest wi 
the boaedhent humor, the Keenest satire, an 
great practical common-sense run through it 
from beginning to end. Every one who reads 
it will recommend it to his neighbor. 

—The recent gift of elegaut books by Dr. Ma- 
Goon, of Albany, to Cardinal McCLoskey is in- 
teresting from the fact that many years ago, 
when Dr. McCLosKEY was Bishop of Albany 
Dr. MaGoon made his acquaintance, and fou 
in him a very genial companion, and the two, 


_held till 18 


both deeply interested in art and ancient learn- 
ing, became attached friends. Though widely 
separated in religious faith, they found a point 
of union in culture and tastes, and while people 
who did not know them we!l. marvelled at the 
friendship, such as knew them best understood 
it éasily. Dr. MaGoon was indifferent to the 
— which betook itself to busy travel about 
the city, and the friendship of that time has con- 
tinued down to the present. 


—Lord Dersy, who has recently formally al- 


lied himself to the Liberal party of England, has . 


an income of $3,000,000 a year—one of the largest 
in Europe. Before he succeeded to the earldom 
his allowance as an eldest son was $60,000.a year. 
He himself says that he was richer before he 
came into the estates than he is now—a wild but 
pleasant paradox. He is the head of tiie Stan- 
LEYS—a name which has shone again and again 


with singular brightness in English history, and 


has been inscribed by immortal writers in the 

omg ae English literature. The Earldoin of Der- 
y is the oldest but one eaten A Eng- 

land, dating from 1485, when HENRY 

ferred it on THomas, Lord STANLEY, as the meed 

of his treason to Ricwarp III. 

—Speaking of a curious party who figures in 
the British army—General CreaLock—the Lon- 
don World says: **‘ When he joined the column 
to take command, he appeared in camp dressed 
more artistically than in uniform. A broad 
wide-awake hat and a feather; and suspended to 
his belt by chains and swivels, as is the fashion 
with officers —oe nowadays, knives of 
all sorts, a compass, a corkscrew, a drinking cup, 
and other knickknacks. Says one blue jacket 
to his mate, as they were oiling a Gatling, *’Ere’s 
a rummy-looking bloke, Jack; if we'd only a 
few wax candles, we’d darned soon turn him into 
a Christmas tree.’”” 

who is now in this city, London Truth says that 
in no country except England would such a 
man be allowed to remain in political obseurity. 
‘*Elsewhere he would be forced by electors to 
accept the position of a legislator. Here alone 
is a gentleman, who is perhaps the first journal- 
ist of the country, without any assured political 
status. This is,it must be admitted, more due 
to the anonymity of our ablest press writers than 
to any fault ofthe public. For my part, I would 
have —s man of note who writes a leading ar- 
ticle sign it with his name. We should not then 
have literary men of ripe thought and experience 
mere hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
newspaper ‘swéaters.’’’ 

—Earl GROSVENOR has given to Mr. WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, the artist, an order for two pictures, 
for which he is to pay $18,000. One will be a 
scene in the arctic region, the other a Yosemite 
picture. 

—There are now over one hundred persons 
living in San Francisco worth over a million of 
dollars. Mr. MacgkeEy, one of the foremost of 


- the wealthy men of the world, is on 


ears old, and was born iv’ Dublin. e came to 

ew York when a boy, and worked in the ship- 
yard of WILLIAM H. Wess, in one of whose ves- 
sels he went to California in 1852. It was in 
1863 that he made a substantial start financially, 
with a brother of Governor WALKER, of Virginia. 
Though numbering his wealth by millions, Mr. 
MACKEY spends a great portion of his time deep 
down in his mines. : 

—The Rev. James Tripp, rector of Spofforth, 
England, who died a few days since at the age 
of ninety-two, spent hours daily in the saddle up 
to within a few weeks of his death. Cardinal 
MANNING was formerly his curate. ; 

—A notable veteran has just died in England, 


General CrokatT, aged ninety-two 
ial pension. Heserved 


aay who enjoyed as 
n Sicily in 1807; in Portugal in 1808, under Sir 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY; in Spain and at Corunna 
under Sir Joun Moore; in the Walcheren ex- 
rtp in 1809; subsequently in the Peninsula. 

e had charge of NaPoLEon at St. Helena when 
he died, and he brought home the dispatches of 
his death. He had received four war medals for 
gallantry in action. 

—HEnNRY Tawa SELWYN, a full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, son of MepIc1INE Cow, a prominent chief 
of the Yankton tribe, was recently ordained and 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Yankton Agency, Dakota Territory. Lieuten- 
aut-General SHERIDAN is credited with the re- 
mark that ‘‘the only good Indian is a dead In- 
dian.”” Let us hope that the Rev. Mr. SELw¥N 
will practically refute the warrior’s statement. 

—The estate of the late STEPHEN GrRakD, 
who died aE Pay years ago in the back room 
of his plain little house in Philadelphia, has been 
so managed that, according to the last annual 
report of the trustees, the college has up to the 
present time received and educated 2382 or- 
phans, and has indentured 908 boys to suitable 
occupations, The Girard estate in the city of 
Philadelphia consists of public buildings, pri- 
vate residences, squares, wharves, etc., of great 
value, all in thorough repair, and quite product- 
ive. Out of the city the estate possesses coal 
lands, the product of which has increased from 
a little over 40,000 tons in 1863 to nearly 1,000,000 


in 1878. The income of this vast estate, con- ’ 


stantly increasing, goes entirely to the education 
of the orphan boys of Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. EpMUND YATES, one of the most popu- 
lar and successful of English journalists, comes 
of good stock. His grandfather was a City mer- 


chant. He had four sons, two of whom became | 


generals in the East India Company’s service, 
one the leading physician of Brighton, and the 
oungest (E. Y.’s father) obtained a commission 
n the Commissariat. He was very fond of ama- 
teur theatricals, and decided, upon the advice of 
CHARLES MATHEWS the elder, to quit the army 
and go on the stage. He played at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, and was fur many years 
manager of the Adelphi. Mr. Epmunp Yates 
is in his forty-ninth year. Atsixteen he became 
a clerk in the Secretary’s Department of the Gen- 
eral Post-office, and eventually became head of 
the roe etter Department, which office he 
, when he retired. While in office 
he fulfilled many and delicate duties, 
due measurably to his knowledge of foreign lan- 
gueaep. During all this time he did not neglect 
iterature, but contributed constantly to the 
leading daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
of don. Hecame to this country in 1872 by 
the advice of CHARLES DICKENS, and achieved a 
reat social and success. In 1875 
e started the World, which took England by 
storm, and is now the most generally read and 
by far the most widely quoted weekly publica- 
tion published in Europe, . 
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FOOT-BALL. | 
“ n, lustie, , and bold, 

gr driving the foote ball, 
Forgetting labour and many a grievous fall.” 
—BakovayY. 

Foor-BaL, if not quite as popular as some other 
athletic games, nevertheless has many devotees. 
On page 985 our readers will find a spirited en- 
graving illustrating a thrilling moment in the 
match that took place between Yale and Prince- 
ton on the afternoon of Thanksgiving-day. The 
meeting of the teams was thé great event of the 
foot-ball season, and, so far as college sports are 
concerned, one of the most important of the year. 
For many years Yale has conquered all opponents 
at this exciting game, but in 1877 Princeton se- 
cured a team that played a drawn game with 
them. Then the New Jersey lads last year van- 
quished the New Haven boys after a stubborn 
fight, and also drew into their net the many small- 
er colleges that made great efforts in this line. 

In the recent contest Yale started out with the 
intention of retrieving her lost laurels, and in due 
time sent her men into the field. Their past suc- 
cesses have been gratifying to the college, and 
they went to the battle-ground confident of hold- 
ing their own. Princeton, animated with the vic- 
tory of last year, never dreamed of failure. The 
match was played on the grounds of the St. 
George’s Cricket Club, at Hoboken, with fifteen 


-men on each side. The rules governing were 


those revised at Springfield, Massachusetts, on the 
4th of October last. The ground was nearly as 
perfect as an even, solid, level turf could make it. 
The extent of the track set apart and correctly laid 
down for the contestants was 330 feet in length 
by 160 feet in width. The goal at each end was 
composed of two upright posts over twenty feet 
in héight, and placed eighteen feet six inches 
apart, with a cross-bar ten feet from the ground. 
The game lasted one hour and a half, each side 
playing forty-five minutes from the goal. To the 
disgust ‘of both parties, when time was called 
the victory-rested with neither; the contest had 
proved to be one of those unsatisfactory affairs 
called a “drawn” game. There were no ceremo- 
nies at the finish, if we except a round of cheers 
given to the Yale team by its opponents. The 
Princeton men are comparatively happy, however, 
for the championship yet rests with them. The 
game had been free from any serious accidents, 
and foot-ball men declared it to be the hardest- 
fought battle of many seasons. | 

Of all athletic games foot-ball is perhaps the 
easiest to comprehend, an ability to kick being 
the only qualification required. A large park or 
common is best suited to the game, its great ad- 
vantage being that any number of players may 
take part, irrespective of age or size. When, 
however, a match is made, two parties, each con- 
taining an equal number of competitors, take the 
field. Two “goals,” consisting each of a couple 
of upright poles, ten, twelve, or even eighteen 
feet high, and a cross-bar on top, are erected op- 
posite each other at any distance that may be 
agreed upon,the game being carried on in the 
intervening space. Two side lines, called goal 
lines, are.drawn from each of the goals. The 
players are chosen by two captains, who arrange 
the men in the field, and keep them to their re- 
spective sides, and whose duty it is, besides, to 
see that fair play is carried on. After each cap- 
tain has posted a trustworthy member of his side 
at the goal as ‘“‘ keeper,” the players on each side 
are duly placed, and the game is begun by the 
ball being kicked toward one of the goals from a 
point midway between each. Whichever side 
contrives to kick the ball through the adversaries’ 
goal reckons either “ game,” or one toward it; 
though where the players are equally matched, 
and the goal well defended, the play may last 
many hours without a single score being made. 
After each goal has been made, the players usu- 
ally change ends, so that no undue advantage be 
derived from sloping ground, favorable wind, or 
any other cause that may affect the course of the 
ball. The latter is generally made of an ox blad- 
der covered with strong leather, India rubber 
balls being considered inferior. 

The rules for playing foot-ball differ slightly 
in different localities, but the following synop- 
sis, divested of all technical terms, will give an 
excellent idea of the course of the game. Two 
captains are selected, who toss up for the privi- 
lege of giving the ball its first kick. The one 
who gains this marshals his train, ‘and marches 
with-them to the middle of the space between 
the bounds, where the opposite party are muster- 
ed in a line, ready for the struggle. The ball is 
then placed on the ground, and the captain gives 
the first kick toward the opposite bounds. The 
other party meet it, and return it either by a kick 
or by carrying it, if preferred, while ten are be- 
ing counted by their opponents. In some parts 
of England, among a rougher class, it was the 
privilege of the latter to make every attempt at 
throwing down the player who kicked or carried 


. the ball back. This was usually managed by one 


of the opposite party running rapidly behind, and 
endeavoring by means of a circular sweep to get 
a foot inside his leg. This device almost always 
succeeded, unless it was met by a jump into the 


' air of a peculiar kind, whereby the player con- 


trived to preserve his equilibrium. In this way 
the game begins. When the exercise becomes 
violent, the players kick each others’ shins with- 
out ceremony. Sometimes the game becomes 
quite a serious scrimmage, or, as WALLER met- 


- ically puts it, 


**As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at foot-ball, care of victory 
Makes them salute so rudely breast to breast 
That their encounter seems too rough for jest.” 
Foot-ball. is a most ancient institution in Eng- 
land. It does not appear, however, to have been 
among the popular exercises before the reign of 


Epwarp III, and then it was prohibited by a pub- 


lic edict ; not, perhaps, from any particular objec- 


, tion to the sport in itself, but because it operated 


with other favorite # musements to impede the 
progress of archery. 'So roughly was it played 
some three centuries liter that the danger attend- 
ing the pastime caused King James I. to say, 
” bom this court I dybarre all rough and violent 
exercises, as the foot-ipall, meeter for lameing than 
making able the users thereof.” The rustic 
youths were accustorned to make use of a blown 
bladder without the ¢overing of leather by way of 
a foot-ball, putting peas and horse-beans inside, 
which occasioned a rattling as it was kicked 
about. 
“ And nowe in the winter, when men kill the fat swine, 
-They get the bladder and blow it great and thin, 

With many beans «nd n put within: 

It ratleth, soundeth, and shineth clere and fayre, 

While it is throwe’a and caste up in the a 

Eche one contendeth and hath a great delite 

With foote and wit, bande the bladder for to smite ; 

If it fall to grounce, they lifte it - agayne, 

And this waye to \abour they count it no payne.” 


In Scotland it is {a time-honored custom to hold 


' a foot-ball match dn Candlemas-day, the east end 


of a town against the west, the unmarried men 

inst the married, or one parish against anoth- 
er. The Candlemas Ba’, as it is called, brings 
the whole commuitity out in a high state of ex- 
citement. On ong occasion, when the sport took 
place in Jedburgh, the contending parties, after a 
struggle of two hours in the streets, transferred 
the contention to the bed of the river Jed, and 
there fought it out, amid a terrible scene of splash 
and mud, to the infinite amusement of the multi- 
tude looking on from the bridge. 

Among the revels which a century back used 
to mark Shrove-T'uesday, in London, foot-ball was 
conspicuous. The London apprentices enjoyed 
it in Finsbury Fields. At Teddington it was con- 
ducted with such animation that careful house- 
keepers had to protect their windows with hur- 
dies and bushes. There is perhaps no part of 
the United Kingdom where this Shrove-Tuesday 
sport is kept up with so much energy as in the 
village of Scone, near Perth, in Scotland. The 
men of the village assemble at the cross, the mar- 
ried on the one side and the bachelors on the 
other. A ball is thrown up, and they play from 
two o’clock until sunset. A person who witness- 
ed the sport in’the latter part of the last century 
thus describes it: ‘‘The game was this: he who 
at any time got the ball into his hands ran with 
it till overtaken by one of the opposite party. 
Then, if he could shake himself loose from those 
that seized hirn, he ran on; if not, he threw the 
ball from him, unless it was wrested from him by 
the other party; but no one was allowed to kick 
it. The object of the married men was to ‘ hang’ 
it, that was, to put it three times into a small hole 
on the moor, which was the ‘ dool,’ or ‘ limit,’ on 
the one hand. The object of the bachelors was 
to ‘drown’ it, or to dip it three times in a deep 
place in the river, the limit on the other, The 
party who could effect either of these objects won 
the game; if neither one, the ball was cut into 
equal parts at sunset. In the course of the play 
there was usually some violence betweer the par- 
ties; but it is a proverb in that part of England 
that ‘a’ is fair at the ba’ o’ Scone.’ ”’ | 


THE SILVER HORSESHOE. 
I. 


We had been so sure that the troubles that 
were overwnelming others in the manufacturing 
world woul never touch us. We had been so 
sure that d¢legates from the unions might prowl 
about amongst our “hands,” and never gain one 
single adhe,ent. 

I thought our safety founded on a rock. I 
thought we,could calmly and sympathizingly look 
down upon'the troubles of our neighbors. 


Now, when I say “we,” I mean John and I.’ 


This sounds “ strong-minded,” you are ready to 


Bay. 

Well, I don’t know what other people may 
choose to all it, but in truth I have been very 
proud and glad that ever since the day I married 
the owner of Otway Mills he has liked me to take 
an interest in his work and in his people. 

I don’t mean to say that he talks to me about 
the price of yarns, or tells me of the rises and 
falls in the cotton market; though I think that 
if any great anxiety came upon him, even of that 
kind, Jack would give me a hint of it; and I’m 
sure I should try my best to look as wise as a 
young ow}, and as if the ins and outs of the trade 
were familiar subjects to my inquifing and en- 
lightened. mind ! 

You se?, I have had such an example in John’s 
mother; and then—well, my family thought that 
I ought to have done better than marry a Lan- 
cashire mill-owner, and they said a good many 
bitter things. Aunt Denison used to give her 
shoulders, the least little shrug; and draw her 
shaw! about her as if she shivered slightly, when 
I alluded to my future home ; and when she shook 
hands with John, she always m to convey 
to me an affected misgiving that she rather fear- 
ed her delicate fingers might be soiled by the con- 
tact. These things hurt at the time, though they 
lost their sting quickly enough when I got him all 
to myself, and he held me close in his arms, and 
told me how hard he would strive to make me 
happy. Happy! well, well, I wonder does there 
live a happier woman than John’s wife in all the 


‘length and breadth of England? Yet no life is 


without its days of trial, and the story I am going 
to tell you now is of one of those dark times that 
come to us all sooner or later. 

The way that Aunt Denison and others of my 
own kith and kin behaved about my marriage 
naturally put me somewhat “ out in the cold” with 
them, and threw me more completely upon John’s 
people than might have been the case otherwise. 
And how good they were to me! . 

I had) never seen Mrs. Ralph Otway, John’s 


| mother, until I came to the land of smoke and 


tall chimneys ; for she had not come south to our 
wed Her delicate health was the excuse put 


rward, but my own private opinion is that John 
was afraid of auntie. He could put up calmly 
@nough with that shiver and shrug when directed 
against himself; but both he and I had once in- 
advertently heard her say that “she believed all 
Lancashire ladies spoke in a loud voice, and had 
yery red hands ;” and I think that was enough 
for John. 

| When first I saw Mrs. Ralph Otway this saying 
at once darted into my mind; for never, among 
all the grand London ladies that visited at my 
guardian’s house, had I ever seen a woman 80 
¢ompletely, beautifully refined in look, voice, and 
manner. Then her hands! Why, they were such 
soft, white, womanly things, and closed over one’s 
( 


ywn with such a tender, faithful clasp, that once, 
fitting by her knee, I could not help bending down 
ind kissing them as they lay upon her lap. 

She used to tell me stories of Jack’s boyish 
days—stories that she never tired of telling, or I 
df listening to; and sometimes she spoke of her 
dead husband, and of how he had been revered 
and looked up to by everybody, until at last his 
name became a sort of proverb, and people in the 
business world had been heard to speak of him 
ais “honest. Ralph Otway.” You could hear a 
tremor in her voice when she spoke of things like 
these, and see a faint flush, like the pink in the 
inner side of a sea-shell, rise to her delicate cheek. 

. “Tt is a great responsibility to have so many 
hands under one head, and to be answerable for 
the welfare of them all; it needs wisdom to rule 
them well, and to be just as well as kind,” she 
would say to me, speaking ofthe great mills 
where the machinery whirred and buzzed all day 
long, and the “‘ hands” came rushing out when the 
dinner-bell clanged its noisy summons, like bees 
swarming from their hive. Listening to her wise’ 
and tender words, it was borne in upon me that 
from his early boyhood John had been trained in 
the best school to make a man good and true. 

_He had wanted his mother to live with us— 
and you may be sure I had no will apart from his 
—but she said, “‘ No; married folks are best left 
t» themselves.” She had her way; but we would 
not let her go far from us: only a “step or two,” 
as John said, so that we could run across of an 
evening, and she could come to us without fatigue. 

_ By the end of the first year of my married life 
I seemed to have forgotten the fact of being a 
sputh-country woman. I-found that there were 
plenty of art lovers and music lovers among the 
people whom Aunt Denison once told me went 
into society with little fluffy bits of cotton stick- 
ing to their dress-coats; while as for honest 
warmth of heart, and true, ungrudging hospital- 
ity, I soon came to the conclusion that the south 
couldn’t hold a candle to the north. 

_ I was very happy during that strange new year: 
happier still during the one that followed, when I 
held John’s son in my arms, and saw the clear 
gray eyes that had won my girlish heart look up 
at me from my lap. 

_ At first motherhood seemed to me such a sweet, 
new, precious joy that I was ready to be overanx- 
ious. I might have fallen into the mistake that 
80 many young wives make, and in my love for 
baby let the even dearer possession of my hus- 
band’s companionship slip from my hold. How- 
ever dearly a man loves his children he does not 
want to be always hearing about them; least of 
all when he comes home tired with the day’s 
work ; nor yet does he like to see his wife grad- 
ually become little better than a nurse-maid. I 
know all these things now; but in those early 
days I might have lost the freshness of John’s 
sympathy for me, and mine for him, if it had not 
been for the gentle word in season that fell from 
his mother’s lips, and made, as it were, scales to 
fall from my eyes. 

She spoke with her hand on my shoulder, and 
her dear beautiful face all aquiver in the dread 
least I should be ready to resent her counsel. 

“Don’t let baby keep you from being the heart 
of John’s life, child,” she said. ‘‘ Let no one ever 
have the power of taking that from you.” 

Then I remembered how, the night before, I had 
been chattering away about baby’s remarkable 
feats and marvellous doings, and how weary John 
had looked—nay, how I had caught him in the 
loving hiding away of a yawn that would not be 
wholly repressed, and wisdom came to me as I 
pondered. 

Times were bad, trouble was around us every- 
where in the mercantile world, evil counsel was 
leading honest men astray, and wanton hands 
were sowing the seeds of dissatisfaction in the 
hope of reaping harvests of advantage to them- 
selves. First one class of operatives went on 
strike, and then another. The “hands” at this 
mill or that refused to go on working except un- 
der the spur of higher wages, and so the busy 
whirr-whirr of the machinery was silent until 
stranger hands could be found to set it going again. 

Dark shadows crept into the picture after this; 
men, an hour ago hale and hearty, were maimed, 
blinded, beaten almost out of life; and these 
crimes were done in the dark. The masters did 


_not escape; one was fired at, the cowardly bullet 
‘coming from no one knew whither. I grew fear- 


ful, and in spite of struggles after courage, more 
than once I had to turn away my head after 
John’s good-by kiss had pressed my lips, as he 
set off for Otway Mills. 

Our hands seemed all right as yet. 

Yet I saw, day by day, how the cloud deepened 
on my husband's face. I used to sit very quiet, 
just within reach of his hand, of an evening, or 
we would stroll down to Mrs. Otway’s—John very 
silent, but yet I knew, by the magnetism of touch, 
happy in the feeling of my hand resting on his 
arm. The mother and son spoke earnestly to- 
gether of the state of trade, and the dark mists 
hanging over the north country, and well typified 
by the black smoke that came from the big chim- 
neys, and hung like a canopy above the town. 

Who shall tell of the tribute paid in pain and 
tears by the women and children in those troublous 
days? Surely no bitterer pang there can be than 


| the sharp stab that goes through a mother’s heart 


as the cry of her child for “bread! bread!” has 
to be smothered against her breast, lest its sound 
drive the brooding man by the fireless hearth to 
madness and violence ? 

This is what being “on strike” means to the 
wives and little ones of our mill hands. | say 
“‘our” because—alas! that I should have to write 
it |—the day came when John returned from town 
looking as I had never seen him—as the mother 
who bore him had never seen him. 

Otway Mills were stopped. The men, whose 
relations with their masters had been a proverb 
in the trade, were on strike. 

John did not say much. He was never a man 
of many words, and silence is natural to men as 
a refuge from possible tears. 

“Our turn has come at last. It is hardly the 
men’s fault; this sort of thing is as catching as 
the plague. They know they have been fairly 
dealt with, That blackguard Jim Stevens is at 
the bottom of it; he was seen talking to one of 
the delegates from the union.” 

That was all John said. His mother and I 
listened; and noting the set line of his lips, and 


the stern look in his eyes, we knew that let the 


men of Otway Mills be as stubborn as they might, 
the master would not yield an inch. 

Our home, the dearest spot on earth to me— 
the fairest, too, in spite of its nearness to a man- 
ufacturing centre—was some three miles out of 
the town. 

John used generally to drive in and out, to and 
from the mills; but sometimes he rode his big 
black horse, King Cole, and now and again I would 
ride by him on my pretty little bay mare, Lassic, 
returning with the groom. 

Well, the night after he told me of the strike 


-I lay wide-eyed through all the long, long hours, 


hearing each one strike below-stairs, and think- 
ing those thoughts of mingled love and fear that 
gather about:a woman’s heart like a flock of ill- 
omened birds when her nearest and dearest are 
threatened with danger. The stillness of night is 
a terrible magnifying medium: possibilities take 
gigantic proportions seen through its voiceless 
quiet. How glad I was when faint lines of light 
began to creep into the room! 

It was past—that night of thoughts that were 
almost prayers, and prayers that were only like 
thoughts that I trusted God to read the mean- 
ing of. 

Breakfast. over, the passionate protest in my 
heart bubbled up to my lips, like a spring that 
must well up to the light: 

“Jack! oh, Jack! you will not go to the mills 
to-day ?” 

The answer came calm‘ and clear, smiting me 
with a bitter despair : 

“I did not think my wife would try to make a 
coward of me.” . 

He did not speak harshly. I could have borne 
it better if he had. 

He kissed me a:-moment after—held me very 
fast and close—then, before he went, he kissed 
me again. 

“That is for the youngster up stairs,” he said, 
with a tender smile softening, the set look of his 
mouth ; “ give it him when he wakes.” 

The groom, an old and faithful servant of the 
Otways, looked grave as he led up King Cole and 
gave the bridle into his master’s hand. Then 
John rode away, and I went into the house, see- 
ing nothing clearly for the mist that gathered 
round me, not even baby’s face, as nurse met me 
with him at the foot of the stairs. . 

That night and morning formed the initial let- 
ter of a time of anxious foreboding that seemed 
long to me, though in reality its duration was 
scarcely a fortnight. 

Threatening letters—missives of that most: 
cowardly character called anonymous—came at 
intervals. Many husbands would have hidden 
such things from a wife, but I think John knew: 
that of all trials I could have least endured the 
thought that he kept a trouble from me. 

Mrs. Otway’s face grew pallid with a more. 
transparent whiteness every day; her eyes, al- 
ways tearless, had a fixed, hard look—the look 
that comes from grief restrained from outward 
show by might of will. : 

At length negotiations for the employment of 
alien ‘‘ hands’’—men willing to work for the wage 
that was all the masters could give in those biting 
times—were spoken of. Wrath that had sim- 
mered, now seethed; scowling men gathered in 
groups about the narrow streets that surrounded 
the mills like a labyrinth; muttered curses made 
starved and frightened women hurry by; clinched 
fists threatened the world for grievances brought 
about by the bad counsel of wicked men, and 
the brute resolve and stubbornness of uncultured 
natures. 

Many cases of low fever, the result of insufficient 
food and fuel, occurred among the wives and chil- 
dren of our rebellious operatives, and my time 
was soon taken up by ministering to the necessi- 
ties of the sick. In this work John never strove 
to hinder me; not yet, in the want-stricken homes 
of the people, was one word of reference to the 
strike ever uttered in my hearing. -The people 
were kindly, and grateful to me in their own rough 
way, and I crossed no threshold that a welcome 
did not greet me. 

God knows how full my heart was in those days 
of darkness! He was teaching me the deepest 
lessons of life, for “in the day of my sorrow I 
sought the Lord.” Not with long prafers, or any 
outward acts of devotion, but with a close de- 
pendence on His care, that became as the very air 
I breathed. Nor was I without comfort. The 
sympathy of those dependent upon us is a beau- 
tiful thing in time of trouble, and there was not 
a servant in our household whose heart did not 
beat in sympathy with mine, not one who did not 
rejoice with me in the safe return of the master 
evening by evening, and enter into my rep 
anxiety as we saw him ride away in the morning. 


| At length came a day—one of those days that 
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are to be found in most lives—a day that, howev- 
er long we live, however far away from its scenes 
our after-fate may drift us, is traced upon our 
‘memories in indelible colors, and forms a picture 
upon which we turn and look back, to marvel 
again and again how we lived through its horror 
its anguish. 
| [TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


Tas magnificent edifice, of which a beautiful 
view is given in our double-page illustration, is 
situated in the insignificant town of Lichfield, 
England, which of Malmesbury, writing 
seven centuries ago, describes as “a small town 
in a confined situation—a place that would draw 
blushes from a bishop’s cheek, so unbefitting is 
_it for the dignity of a see.” At present Lichfield 
_ has a population of scarcely seven thousand souls, 
among which the Dissenting element is largely 
_ represented, and where brewing is an absorbing 
industry; so that it would seem as if this great 

ecclesiastical establishment was still sadly out of 
.place. The cathedral is a magnificent building, 
and is described by the precentor of Chichester 
as “a gem of architecture, built of stone of a 
faint rose-color, distinguished by unrestrained 
_ fancy, refinement in decoration, variety and beauty 
in form and tracery, which derive their force, at- 
_ tractiveness, and delicacy from a close and loving 
_ imitation of nature in its woodlands and flowers.’ 
The nave and eastern portion of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral have each eight bays; and the transept 
on its east side, counting the tower arch as of 
two bays, has the same proportion. The west 
front, in the Early Decorated style, is richly ar- 
_caded, has three recessed doorways, the central 
_ portal being canopied, and having statues stand- 
_ ing on pedestals in niches ; it is flanked by two 
_ fine steeples. Three of the ancient statues—a 
_ mere fragment of a splendid series of similar or- 
namentation, which Drror describes as “ images 
. without number”—remain on the northwest tow- 
er. The old iron scroll-work adorns the principal 
doors. ERpDEWICK, in the time of EL1zaBETH, who 
saw it in its “ glory, exceedingly costly, and fair,” 
spoke of it in just though enthusiastic praise. 
“The west part is exceeding finely and curiously 
set forth, with a great number of tabernacles, and 
in the same the images of the prophets, apostles, 
kings of Judah, and divers other kings of this 
land, so well embossed and so lively cut, that it 
is a great pleasure for any man that takes de- 
light to see rarities to behold them.” Images 
are also placed over the portals of the transept. 

The most striking feature of the Early Decora- 

ted nave is the importance given to the open gal- 

lery, or triforium, whose shadowy depth throws 

out the exquisitely wrought tracery in bold relief. 

The clear-story has triangular windows like those 
_ of the triforium at Westminster. Three bays of 
the original vaulting, or stone ceiling, remain, two 
at the west end and one next the tower. The 
_ aisles are narrow, and, like those of the eastern 
portion of the church, enriched with a series of 
arches, or wall-arcading. There is no triforium 
_ in the eastern portion. The great piers of the 
_ erossing under the central tower unite in them- 
selves portions of various dates, ranging with the 
_ other structural parts that immediately adjoin 
them. The Lady-Chapel contains glass of the 
sixteenth century, which was brought from the 
Cistercian convent of Herckenrode, near Liege, in 
1802, and represents sacred subjects, and the pa- 
trons and benefactors of the abbey. The niches 
between the fine lofty windows were once filled 
with statuary illustrative of the Parable of the 
Virgins. The sacristy opens out of the south 
aisle of the choir, and retains iron hooks for sus- 
pending lamps and other ornaments. Above it 
is the treasury, which contained the more pre- 
cious plate, and communicates with a watching 

gallery, from which at night the sacristan could 
_ observe the various lights burning in the church, 
and especially the,lamp before the shrine of St. 
Cuap, the first bishop of the see, whose dying 
hour was attended—so the old legend told—by 
the soul of his brother Cepp and a celestial choir, 
and their sweet song was audible to many as it 
went back to heaven. The pilgrims who came to 
make their offerings at it paid an additional sum 
in the shape of a toll for being ferried across the 
water of the minster pool. The procession path 
intervened between the shrine and the Lady- 
Chapel. 

The tombs and effigies of Lichfield which es- 
caped the raids of the Puritan troopers include 
_ some which occupy an unusual position between 
~~the buttresses in the outer wall of the choir and 
the Lady-Chapel. Two in the south aisle of the 
nave are curiously imbedded so that only the up- 
per and lower portions of the figure appear. The 
effigy of Sir Jonn Sranzey, of the time of Henry 
VIL., bare to the waist, showing that he had suf- 
fered canonical penance ; two bishops, called by 
tradition ParrsHu.yt and Laneton; and the skel- 
eton memorial (cadavre) of Dean Hxywoop. The 
effigy which lay upon the latter tomb has been 
destroyed. Bishop Hacxe?’s tomb, which. stood 
as that of a second founder, on the south side of 
the altar, and Cuantrey’s “Sleeping Children,” 
are the best among the modern monuments. The 
epitaph of Anna Sewarp, “the swan of Lich- 
field,” was written by Sir Watrer Scort, and that 
of Garrick by Dr. Jonnson. A doorway from 
the north aisle of the choir opens into the passage 
leading to the chapter-house, and has a range 
of arcaded seats in its western wall. The chap- 
ter-house has a vaulted ceiling, which rests on a 
single central pillar; its shape is an elongated 
octagon, with forty-nine stone stalls, arcaded 
round the walls. Above it is the ancient muni- 
ment chamber, now forming the library. It con- 
tains Caxton’s Kiug Arthur, 1485 ;” Pauper et 
Dives ; CHavucer’s Tales ; the 
hold Book of ‘Prince Henry, son of James L.; 
The Valor of Pope Nicholas ; and the Gospels 
of St. Cuan, written about the close of the eighth 


century, and connected by tradition with the name 
of St. Gildas and Llandaff. 

A Norman cathedral (with an apse) first occu- 
pied the site. of Lichfield. Its foundations re- 
main under the present floor. After the middle 
of the twelfth century an eastern Lady-Chapel 
was added. The lower part of the choir, which 
is early English, has three bays, with a sacristy 
on the south side, and was built about 1200. The 
south wing of the transept dates about twenty 
years later, and the north wing and chapter-house 
twenty years later still. King Henry III. in 1235 
gave license to dig red sandstone for the fabric 
in his royal forest of Hopewas. The New Lady- 
Chapel, completed in 1300, in the Late Decorated 
style, has a polygonal end, which is almost unique 
in England. Twenty-five years later the presby- 
tery was rebuilt, and a decorated range of upper 
windows added to the choir. 

Among the more eminent bishops connected 
with Lichfield may be mentioned Hicsert, con- 
secrated in 779, and afterward made an arch- 
bishop by King Orra for political reasons; Ha.ss, 
who in the fifteenth century filled the stalls with 
eminent scholars ; Biytu, who collected the stat- 
utes into one code; OVERALL, the friend of Corin; 
stout-hearted Hoven, who opposed the tyranny 
of James IT. at Magdalen College, Oxford; James, 
once “touched for the evil’ in the choir; and 
Hurp. Peaes, the antiquary, and Arch- 
bishop Nargs, the glossarist, were members of 
the choir. Ropert pE CLINTON, consecrated in 
1129, “ began mighty buildings,” which he never 
lived to complete, for he died as a crusader in 
the Holy Land, and the arms of the cathedral 
are the cross of Jerusalem. Bishop Gopwin fur- 
ther says that he “ built a great part of the:church, 
increased the number of the prebends [there were 
only five when he came to the see], and fenced 
the town with a ditch ;”’ and an old chronicle pret- 
tily sums up the fruits of his bounty as “ the in- 
crease of the church in its fabric and honor.” 
Cirnton’s predecessors had forsaken the see. 
Bishop Perrer, in deference to the Council of 
London, about 1075 removed to St. John’s Colle- 
giate Church, Chester. Ropert pe Limsey, his 
successor, drawn thither by its wealth and im- 
portance, set up his throne in the great Bene- 
dictine minster of Coventry, but in 1186 Bishop 
Hvuau Nonant returned to Lichfield. The former 
church, however, continued to retain its preced- 
ence in the title of the united sees. In the elev- 
enth century a scenic effect was produced by a 
lavish use of incense round the whole church in 
commemoration of what was called the “ cleans- 
ing of the clouds.” 

WatrTeER DE Lanaton, Lord Treasurer of Eng- 
land, consecrated in 1296, proved “a wonderful 
great benefactor. He laid the first foundation of 
tthe New Lady-Chapel here, and at his death left 
order with his executors for the full finishing of 
it. He compassed the cloister with a stone wall, 
and bestowed a sumptuous shrine upon St. Cuan, 
with a charge of £2000. He ditched and walled 
all the cathedral church round about, made one 
gate of great strength and majesty at the west 
part of the close, and another, but a less, on the 
south part. He built the great bridge [over the 
minster pool] beyond the vineyard in 1310. He 
gave his own palace unto the vicars for their 
dwelling, and built a new one for himself at the 
east end of the close.” Bishop Biytn added “a 
goodly house for the choristers.” 

‘In the close of Lichfield, which slopes from 
north to south, all the “ brave buildings,” the walls 
and the gates, the castle tower and the vicars’ 
college, Lanaton’s magnificent palace, with walls 
frescoed with pictures of the wars of King Epb- 
warp, and Dean Hryrwoonp’s library, have been 
swept away. The story of the famous siege will 
never be forgotten, when the walls of the close 
were loop-holed, and musketeers lined the battle- 
ments of the church. On St. Chad’s Day, March 
2, 1642-3, Lord Brooker, who had impiously hoped 
for the day when he should not see one stone left 
on another in a cathedral, began his assault with 
an appeal to God that He would “ give some spe- 
cial token of His approbation.” On the follow- 
ing day he was shot dead through the left eye by 
“Dumb Dyort,” who was standing among the 
gallant Cavaliers on the central tower. The next 
morning saw the fall of the spire, weakened by 
the constant discharges of the drakes, or long 
guns, planted round its base, and exposed to the 
concentrated force of two thousand cannon and 
fifteen hundred grenadoes. The fire on both sides, 
however, had the good effect of cleansing the air 
from the plague, which raged fiercely among the 
defending garrison. The close surrendered on 
March 5, then, besides a series of defacements 
of the building by impieties, pollution, and sacri- 
lege, the nave, filled with “ courts of guard,” rang 
with the noise of the enemiy’s horses, which were 
stabled in the desecrated aisles, and the choir re- 
echoed to the shouts of troopers hunting a cat 
with hounds; the lead of the roofs was cast into 
bullets, and the bells were broken up to found 
cannon; stalls, carved-work, statuary, organs, 
costly pavements of alabaster and cannel-coal, 
stained glass, and beautiful monuments of the 
dead, one being a superb specimen of Italian 
workmanship executed for Lord Pacer, were 
ruthlessly destroyed. On the morning of June 
16, 1660, the vicars came back, and said service 
in the chapter-house, “this with the vestry being 
the only places in the church that had a roof to 
shelter them.” On the morning after his arrival 
the excellent Bishop Hacker “ set his own coach- 
‘horses on work together, and other teams, to carry 
away the rubbish, and before his death set up a 
complete church again.” The new tenor bell (of 
a peal of ten) was first when he was very 
near death, and we are told that the old prelate, 
coming out of his chamber to hear it, “‘ seemed 
very well pleased with the sound, but withal con- 
cluded that'it would be his own passing-bell.” Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN desired to make the spire the 
model of one which he designed to raise above the 


| crossing of Westminster Abbey. . 


One promineodgprelate of Lichfield was Row- 
LAND Les. generally said (but untruly, 
since CRANMER y officiated) to have celebrated 
the marri ‘tween Henry VIII. and Anne 
Botzrn. He xeeded Bishop as Presi- 
dent of Wales, . d labored not ineffectually in 
suppressing thd jisorders which were then fre- 
quent on the b+ jer. Under his presidency and 
by his means th ight of electing representatives 
in Parliament w 8 extended to all parts of this 
principality. 


DOGS UNDER SURGICAL 
TREATMENT, 


On the remar able degree of equanimity often 
demonstrated by dogs under surgical treatment, 
the London Jancet, in a recent number, makes 
the following remarks: “We have often been 
struck with astonishment while witnessing the pa- 
tient submissioi ‘of animals, especially dogs and 
horses, to surgic .1 operations, and to the surgical 
dréséings necessitated by them. A case in point 
has been brought under our notice. A fine point- 
er had a large hard fibrous tumor of the breast, 
with deep and f, t-reaching roots. The operation 
for its removal was very skillfully and effectually 
executed by Mr. George Fleming, veterinary sur- 
geon of the Second Life-Guards. During the opera- 
tion the animalalisplayed an amount of patience 
that would havi been creditable in a human be- 
ing. Even during the most painful part of the 
proceeding, that of inserting sutures, she never 
flinched. The game resignation was displayed 
when the time f + dressing the wound came round. 
The patient received the surgeon with an air of 
preparation, and even put herself into position 
for being dresséd. In the case of a similar oper- 
ation on another dog, some years ago, strong re- 
sistance was offered to the attempt to give chlo- 
roform ; but the animal submitted to the surgical 
procedure as we have described above. Such facts 
admit of a partial explanation in the mental! theo- 
ry of pain, according to which suffering that is not 
anticipated and mentally apprehended is not pain 
in the acuter sense of the word. But we should 
be sorry to see this explanation carried so far as 
to deprive our dumb fellow-creatures of all credit 
for the submission they show under surgical treat- 
ment. We woald go further, and say that they 
are vastly mor sensible than many human be- 
ings in their estimate of the medical profession, 
and have instinct enough to see that even when 
pain is inflicted on them, it is for a good and kind 
purpose.” _ 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


From the annual report of the Light-house Board it 
appears that various experiments have been made late- 
ly, and are yet to be tried, in regard to the kind of light 
employed. Mineral oil has been substituted in many 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth order lights. Mineral oil 
is found to be superior to all other oils as an illumi- 
nant, and less expensive, but deteriorates when kept in 
the ordinary large receivers, so that small cans are 
needed. The Light-house Board desires to test the 
relative merits of the electric light and other illumi- 
nants. To be at all satisfactory, these experiments must 
be made in a light-house, and on a sufficiently large 
scale to be a thorough and exhaustive test, and for this 
purpose an ample appropriation is earnestly requested. 
One of the most important light stations on our coast 
is the one off dy Hook, at the entrance of New 
York Harbor; + 4 it is thonght highly desirable that 
it should be mat jed by a vessel having all modern im- 
provements, in « der to make it a more certain guide 
to mariners. Au appropriation is therefore asked for 
the construction of a first-class light-ship, with a pow- 
erful steam fog-signal, to take the place of the present 
light-ship, which might then be removed to a less im- 
portant station4) Much useful work is in progress. 
The arrangemei ‘s for lighting the Delaware River 
from Deep-water Point to League Island is begun; a 
contract has beén made for the erection of the iron 
light-house at Cape Henry, which it is hoped will be 
finished in 1880; the iron structure for the light-house 
to be placed on the American Shoals, Florida, was 
ready for shipment at the time of the report, and will 
be erected during the winter; the work at Stannard’s 
Rock, Lake Superior, has been successfully begun ; and 
at many other points improvements are under consid- 
eration. 


The citizens New York and Brooklyn do not re- 
alize how depet ent they are upon their abundant sup- 
ply of water un) ; suddenly, for example, a water main 
bursts, as recen y happened in Brooklyn. It was the 
largest main in the city, carrying nearly all the water 
used in Brooklyn west of Washington Avenue. The 
first notice housekeepers and householders had of this 
accident was the utter failure of water in the pipes. 
There was at first annoyance at what was thought to 
be only a lack of water for a few moments, then per- 
plexity, finally general inquiry and great confusion. 
After a couple of hours warnings were given to draw 
range fires to prevent the explosion of boilers and wa- 
ter-backs. Half-cooked dinners were checked in their 
process of preparation, to the great dismay of cook 
and matron. Those who had been fortunate enough 
to save a pitcherful of water regarded it as a prize; 
but many a tea-kettle was empty, and neighbors made 
extra calls upon each other to see if perchance they 
could borrow or beg a little water. After a few hours 
arrangements were made for a supply of water until 
the damaged main could be repaired. 


By the burning of the immense stables of the Eighth 
Avenue Horse-car Railway Company a large number 
of horses, variously stated at from 150 to 300, were lost. 
The fire occurred early in the morning, and there were 
at the time over a thousand horses in the building, 
most of them being kept on the second, third, and 
fourth floors. There were also in the stables large 
quantities of oats, corn, and hay, blankets, harnesses, 
etc. It was a matter of great difficulty to reseue any 
of the terrified animals. Several firemen were 
ly injured. 


The marriage of King Alfonso of Spain to the Arch- 
duchess Marie Christine, of the house of the Haps- 
burgs, took place, with all the usual brilliant ceremo- 
niala, on November 29, at the Atocha Church, in Mad- 
rid. The church was splendidly illuminated, and hung 
with rich silken draperies. The bride was handsomely 
dressed in white, and wore a diadem of brilliants, and 


the insignia of the Marie Louise order. The nuptial | 


benediction was given on behalf of the Pope by the 
Cardinal Patriarch of the Indies, who officiated at the 
mase, which was celebrated after the marriage cere- 
mony. Returning from the church, King Alfonso and 


Queen Marie Christine drove through the city, pre-— 


ceded by a brilliant cortége. The Queen made a most 
favorable impression, and was enthusiastically greeted 
by the populace. A grand reception was given the 
following day in the Throne-Room of the Royal Pal- 
ace, and during the ten hours which it lasted it is es- 
timated that twelve thousand persons defiled before 
the King and Queen. The scene is described as one 
of remarkable brilliancy. 


Fresh salmon, caught in Canadian rivers, is now 
packed in ice, and transported across the Atlantic in 
refrigerators, and landed in Liverpool in perfect condi- 
tion. The quality of Canadian salmon is well known, 
and the new trade thus opened promises to be an im- 
portant one. The demand for good, cheap food in 
England is great, and not only is fresh salmon shipped, 
but large quantities of the canned article. f 


Considerable interest seems to have been awaken- 
ed among physicians by the remedy for diphtheria 
communicated in a letter from the-Russian minister 
to the United States. Whether or not the benzoate of 
soda—which, in combination with other articles, he 
recommends—has special dial effectsin diphtheria, 
if the suggestion of it incites the medical fraternity to 
renewed effort to obtain more knowledge concerning 


the causes and treatment of this deadly disease, and | 


not only to seek a cure, but to learn how its spread 
may be prevented, a good result will be accomplished. 


Three enterprising citizens of Columbus, Indiana,* 
have developed a very ingenious idea in regard to Sit- 
ting Bull. 
dian Agent at Pine Ridge, Dakota, asking if it is prac- 
ticable to communicate with Sitting Bull for the pur- 
pose of settling “‘ the question of his trouble with the 
government by giving him employment for the next 
summer with eight or ten of his braves.” The pian 
is to give exhibitions in cities and towns of the United 


States, either with Sitting Bull or with some of the © 


Utes. 


The exports of petroleum and of petroleum products 
from all the customs districts of the United States 
during the month of September, 1879, amounted to 
45,076,940 gallons, valued at $3,419,180. Last year, dur- 
ing the same period, 46,763,847 gallons were exported. 


Merchants engaged in the butter and cheese trade 
recently held a meeting in reference to the fraudulent 
sale of oleomargarine. Resolutions were passed to the 
effect that as it had.become an established fact that 
wholesale and retail grocery houses in New York and 
Brooklyn sold oleomargarine in violation of the law 
requiring it to be plainly marked, the Exchange au- 
thorized a committee appointed to investigate the 
matter and prosecute all offenders. | 


Not long ago, a good Methodist minister, on enter- 
ing his pulpit one Sunday morning, told his people 
that he had just been reading a very impressive eer- 
mon of a distinguished living divine, and he proposed 
to preach its thoughts over to them in his own style 
and language. The morning service was both plea- 
sant and profitable, and the minister gained much by 
his frank honesty. 


The recent destruction of the Toronto Grand Opera- 
house by fire was rendered tragic by the fact that Rob- 


| ert Wright, a well-known stage-carpenter, with his 


wife and infant daughter, were burned to death. The 
fire was discovered about three o'clock in the morning, 
and the unfortunate victims were unable to escape by 
the stairways on account of the smoke. The only 
chance of escape was by the windows, and it is sup- 


posed they became.confused, or #0 paralyzed. with fear 


as to be unable to attempt to save themselves thus. 


“ Lottery Jetters” are still a subject of contention. _. 


The orders given by those in authority in the Post- 
office Department are to the effect that “lottery let- 
lers” reaching the Dead-letter Office may be returned 
to the writers by mail ; that if letters supposed to con- 
tain lottery matter go to the Dead-letter Office, and 
are found not to contain it, they should be sent to the 
office of delivery, with directions to.the postmaster 


| which will insure their prompt delivery; and that 


postmaaters are not justified in withholding letters to 
an individual for the sole reason that such individual 
is an agent of a lottery company: the letter must be 
addressed to the agent as such to justify its detention, 


unless it is addressed to a person or firm declared by a. 


special order of the Postmaster-General to be fraudu- 


lent, in which case registered letters are returned to the “ 


writers, and the payment of money-orders forbidden. 


A reliable exchange relates a marvellous dog story. 
Not long ago a Philadelphia lady, while doing her 
marketing one morning, received the gift of a chicken 
from a friend whom she met. On returning home she 
took the fow! from her basket, and gave it to the cook, 
remarking, “‘I wish I had another chicken; it takes 
at least two to make a dinner.” Thereupon the fam- 
ily dog, which had been stretched upon the window- 
sill, jumped out of the window as if something had 
attracted him. The dog staid away about half an hour, 
and came back with a chicken in his mouth, laid the 
burden down, and retreated to his usual seat on the 
window-sill. The chicken was yet warm, though dead ; 
the dog had seized it by the throat. It was not known 
whose poultry-yard had suffered. ms 

From Portland, Maine, comes a cat story which com- 
pares favorably with the above. ‘n a villagé not far 
from Portland is a quiet family, consisting of an aged 
gentleman, his housekeeper, and their faithful old cat. 
Family prayers are a regular exercise every evening in 
this household, and the cat fell-into the habit of punc- 
tual attendance. Nothing was allowed to interfere 
with this duty. At the signal for prayers she would 
even leave a mouse half caught, or give a doomed bird 
a longer lease of existence, and decorously compose 
herself in the lap of the housekeeper, with an air of at- 
tention to the service that was highly edifying. At 
the final ‘‘ Amén” she went friskily about her business, 
But in an evil day there came a kitten that was deem- 
ed superfluous, and sentence of death was passed upon 
it. The head of the family undertook the execution 
of the sentence, and, unknown to him, the cat was a 
witness of the scene. From that day the cat refused 
to attend the evening service, and can not now be in- 
duced to listen to the prayers of one who had so shock- 
ed her sensibilities. She faithfully performs al] other 
duties as before, and sociably purrs for the family on 
all secular occasions, but utterly refuses to join in any 
devotional exercises. 


They have written to the United States In- - 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


“Caw you tell me the way to Jennie’s house— 
Jennie, the laird’s one daughter ? 

Many a lover from far and near, 
Tis said, has vainly sought her. 


“But show me the way to her house, old man; 
I’ve .beauty and wit and pluck ; 

And where many have failed, there I may win, 
For love is half of it luck.” 


“T can tell you the road to Jennie’s house: 
It’s only a bit and a mile 

Over the meadow, across the moor, 
And you'll come to the garden stile. 


“Easy to find, and a fair straight road; 
But [ll tell you, before you start, 

There’s many a lover finds Jennie’s house 
That never finds Jennie’s heart.” . 


_“Then tell-me the road to her heart, old man.” 


“You'll never on foot win there; 

It is steep and narrow, and none need go 

_ Except in a carriage and pair.” i 

But the youth said, gayly, “Good-by, old man; 
Lovers should never be blate.” 

And, lo! when he got to fair Jennie’s house, 
She stood at the garden gate. 


And when he passed over the moor again, 
He rode in a carriage and pair; 

But Jennie, his bride, sat by his side, 
And the old man saw her there, 


And blessed them both on their happy way, 
For he said, “ Though I am old, 

I remember the days when I was young, 
And Love was better than Gold.” 


TEE IVORY CABINET. 


| 1. 
“Portman Square, February 6. 

“ Dear PENNITHORNE,—Can you come and call 
on me to-morrow? I think I can put a little bit 
of ‘business in your way. Mrs. Kendal will be 
lunching about two, and will be happy to enter- 
tain you if I am late. 

“ Yours sincerely, James KENDAL.” 


A briefless barrister, reduced to live upon his 


“very small capital, is not likely to refuse the 


chance of a “little bit of business.” I was grate- 
ful, too—honestly grateful—for the kindness 
which prompted this remembrance of me in the 


mind of my old school-fellow. He might be “lit-- 


erally wallowing in money,” as a friend of mine 
had once described him to me; he might be some- 
what self-assertive and pompous, and inclined to 


_. talk of poverty as if it were a crime in itself; but 


at any rate he could go out of his way to do me 
a kindness, and I had not yet arrived at the con- 
dition of Mrs. Gummidge—*“ I’m a lone lorn cree- 
ter, and everythink that reminds me of creeters 


that ain’t lone and lorn goes contrairy with me.”’. 


Well, it might be-the sign of a small nature in 
me, but I was so weary of the monotony of my 
life that even this invitation to luncheon gave me 
a sensation of pleasure. I had been working 
hard and living low. I was not so foolish as to 
expect roast pigs to run up against me imploring 
me to eat them, and finding that there seemed 
little chance of me prospering at the bar, I had 
been working to qualify myself as an actuary. I 
had been struggling hard to keep down expenses 
while I was earning nothing, and I remember 
that my first consideration on receiving Kendal’s 
note was a mental review of my wardrobe, lest it 
should prove too shabby-genteel for Mrs. Ken- 
dal’s society. But my particular form of econo- 
my lay rather in eating than in dress ; I had man- 
aged to live on a fairly small amount by confining 

diet to bread and cheese and water-cresses, 
zwith milkless tea instead of beer; and thus I felt 
myself privileged to commit the extravagance of 
actually investing in a new neck-tie, in which I ar- 
rayed myself with something of the pleasurable 


- sensation which I had felt under the same cir- 


cumstances when I was a boy at Eton. Indeed, 


my life had been so monotonous during that win-: 


ter that I looked forward to this luncheon at Ken- 
dal’s as an actual piece of dissipation, and found 
myself really amused at the pleasure which so 


trifling a thing gave me at my time of life. But | 


then I had really had a hard time of it lately, 
which must be my excuse. After a happy boy- 
hood and youth, a fairly successful and very en- 
joyable school and college career, with the most 
loving of homes and parents in the background, 
and means sufficient, though not overflowing, to 
live by, I found myself at twenty-seven—home 
and parents gone—beggared by the failure of a 


“ bank in which all my father’s property had been 


invested, and shunted on one side by want of 
business connection and unprosperous circum- 


stances from the path to success in my profes-. 


sion. I was very near growing into a self-centred 
cynic; only I felt strongly that sweetness was a 
nobler thing than bitterness, and struggled for it 
with a more intense struggle than I ever knew 
before or since in my life—save once. 

Mrs. Kendal received me in her handsome draw- 
ing-room, full of flowers and satin upholstery. 
She was a blooming and prosperous young ma- 
tron, very fashionable, and I should think in the 
main kind-hearted. She was not at all inhospi- 
table, and was, indeed, rather confidential for the 
first twenty minutes of our intercouse, until some 
one else dropped in, after which she left me to 


—e- But during those first twenty minutes 


sit gave me a good deal of information. 

She was aggrieved, and so was her husband, at 
a disappointment which had lately befallen them. 
Kendal’s maternal uncle, James Ashford, of Bol- 
dres, had died three months or so back, and it 
had always been supposed that the estate would 


- come to him.” But James Ashford had always 


been an eccentric man, and when he died it was 


found that he had left all his property to Miss 
Ellen Corbet, an actress whom he had fallen ar- 
dently in love with, and desired to marry, when 
he was a young man. 

“He would have married her, I believe, if it 
had not been for his father. Old Mr. Ashford 
went straight to Corbet, who was the manager of 
the Thespian then. I dare say he lost his temper 
and spoke strangely ; but anvhow Corbet behaved 
atrociously—he horsewhipped him, I believe. 
‘Fancy an .actor horsewhipping a gentleman ! 
Well, the marriage was broken off, and the Cor- 
bets went to America, and no one ever thought 
anything more about it. He made a will leaving 
it all to her directly he came into his property, 
and he never altered it. I am sure, when we 
married, James fully believed that Boldres would 
come to him; it would have saved buying a coun- 
try place, you know, which of course we ‘shall 
have to do now, and with everything so expensive 
as it is, I don’t know how we shall manage. My 
husband’s new yacht has cost ten thousand 

unds.” 

Mrs. Kendal sighed, and I thought of my morn- 

ing’s extravagance of the new tie, and felt in- 
wardly entertained by the contrast. _ 
_ “Well, I believe my husband is going to ask 
you to go down and find some deed or paper of 
some sort that they think must be among old Mr. 
Ashford’s lumber. Mind you come and describe 
to me when you come back what the woman is 
like. I hear none of the neighbors mean to call, 
and I don’t blame them. It is such a terrible 
thing when ojasses get all mixed up!” 

“She is elderly now, I suppose ?” 

“Qh yes, of course; she must be near fifty at 


‘Jeast. But I dare say she makes up still so that 


she looks younger; those kind of people often 
do. I dare say we ghall hear soon that she is 
going to be married to some one who doesn’t 
mind an ex-actress for his wife.” 

At this period of the conversation another gen- 
tleman dropped in, and Mrs. Kendal bestowed her 
attention on the new-comer, and left me alone. 

Kendal came in, florid, broad, and a little pomp- 
ous, but well-meaning. Remembering the days 


_when he used to implore me to help him with his 


verses at Eton, I could not help inwardly smiling 
at the full-blown patronage which he put on in 
speaking tome. | 

“ Well, Pennithorne, my good fellow, how are 
you? Bobbish,eh? Had many briefs lately ?” 

“ Not many,” I said. 

“Thought as much. That’s where itis. Your 
people never had any business to send you to the 
bar. If you had gone into business, now, you 
might have been a rich man by this time.’’ 

“Well,”.I said, in lower tones than his, “I 
have been qualifying for an actuary, as the near- 
est approach to business I could find.” ; 

“ Actuary—nonsense! You should have gone 
in at the very beginning of the counting-house, 
and then you might some day have a chance of 
coming out at the end. Well;as you brew you 
must bake. But here’s a bit of work for you, 
my boy, if you like to take it.” 

And he proceeded to explain to me what he 
wanted me todo. His uncle’s lawyer. had lately 
died, leaving his affairs in great disorder. Old 
Ashford himself had been very careless about 
business matters, and there was a missing deed 
of mortgage belonging to some property which 
had deséended to Kendal which could not be 
found among the lawyer’s papers, and which it 
was thought must be at Boldres. 

“Old Briggs, my lawyer, wrote to Miss Corbet, 
and she replied that there were several presses 
full of business and other documents in utter dis- 
order; and if he would send some one he could 
trust to look for the mortgage, she would be glad 
if, at the same time, he would put all the papers 
in order for her. Briggs himself has got the 
gout, and his son is a perfect idiot; so, knowing 
that you were not overburdened with business, I 
suggested his giving you the job. What do you 
sa 9”? 

Two days afterward I stood at the ticket office 
at the terminus, taking my ticket for Wyverton, 
which Kendal told me was the nearest station to 
Boldres. 


The rain had changed to sleet, and the sleet to 
snow, when I arrived at Wyverton—a little coun- 
try station, solitary in the midst of fields, perched 
on a high embankment, so that I looked down 
from the platform upon a depth of fifty feet or so 
below me, where the only prospect consisted of 
green fields, now beginning to whiten, divided by 
hedges, and a long straight white road leading 
away into the gathering gloom of the distance. 

It was not an agreeable piece of information 
when the porter informed me that no flies or oth- 
er conveyances were to be had nearer than Stave- 
ley, and that it would have been better to have gone 
on by the train and driven to Birkshot, from thence 
Birkshot was six miles from Staveley and three 
from Wyverton ; but there was no other train for 
six hours, and accordingly I shouldered my port- 
manteau with as good a grace as I could, and set 
out for my three miles’ walk to the “ Ashford 
Arms,”’ my destination in the village of Birkshot. 

I thought with some amusement that the dearth 
of conveyances was not likely ever to have enter- 
ed Kendal’s head, since, no doubt, he had always 
been met at this station by those of his uncle ; 
but at the same time I could not help wishing 
that he had not let me in for this three-mile walk 
with my portmanteau. 

The wind was sharp and icy, and blew full in 
my face, so that my eyps watered and my breath 
came short with the oad ; the driving snow stung 
me, and the small store of animal warmth I had 
to draw upon at starting had been dissipated by 
a long and freezing journey. I suppose, too, I 
was not in strong health to start with, or I could 
have battled with the cold better; but, as I said 
before, I had been reducing my expenses for some 
time in order to be quite certain of not incurring 
debt ; and though I flattered myself that vegetari- 


anism was quite as-wholesome as a diet of ani- 
mal food, I must say that I don’t think my be- 
lief was borne out by the results. 

I had walked about a mile and a half, feeling 
the portmanteau growing heavier and heavier at 
every step, and I had not met so much as a don- 
key-cart going in my direction whose driver I 
could ask to relieve me of my load, even for a 
quarter of a mile. At last, on turning a corner, 
I met a gust of icy wind which was altogether 
too much for me. I staggered to the bank by 
the road-side, put down my burden, and sat down 
for a minute beside it, quite dizzy and stupid with 
exhaustion. This gave way to a sense of extreme 
sleepiness, and I roused myself to walk up and 
down for a few minutes, wondering what on earth 
I was todo. I supposed there was nothing for it 
but to put my portmanteau over into the field, and 
to crawl on as I best could into Birkshot, and 
send back for it. However, I thought I would try 
one effort more; but when I tried to walk on, I 
found the giddiness and sleepiness recurring, and 
I was just wondering whether I was fated to be 
found frozen in the high-road next morning, when, 
to my great delight, I heard wheels coming behind 
me. I looked round, hoping that the conveyance 
might be a suitable one for my purpose; but my 
heart sank when it proved to be only a little low 
pony-carriage, driven by a young lady in a seal- 
skin capand coat. I am not sure whether neces- 
sity would have emboldened me to ask her wheth- 
er she could help me with my portmanteau; I 
think probably I should have missed the golden 
opportunity, and then regretted it; but I was not 
put to the test. The pony-carriage stopped, and 
the young lady said, in a compassionate voice: 
“You look very tired. Are you going Birkshot 
way, and would you like a lift ?” 

Her voice was sweet and clear; but there was 
a certain hesitation in it as she spoke, and the 
frank gray eyes that looked out under the seal- 
skin cap had some doubt and gravity in them as 
she looked me over. I found out afterward that 


‘I had been walking so unsteadily under my port- 


manteau that she was a little doubtful whether 
or not I was the worse for liquor, and only made 
up her mind to accost me from considering that, 
if such were the case, I should probably be found 
frozen by the road-side next day. 

I was aware that her face was young, kind, and 
pretty; she had a smooth, soft skin, not resy, but 
fresh sand wholesome-looking, curly fair hair, 
roughened by the wind, and dimpled cheeks and 
chin, which gave her an infantine, innocent look 
when she smiled. I staggered to the carriage, 
uttering what thanks I might, and found myself 
wrapped up in a wolf-skin rug, the warmth of 
which was marvellously grateful to my chilled 


limbs. 


“ Are you going to Birkshot, or further ?” she 
said, after an interval of silence. 

“ Only to the inn.” 

“ What! the little public-house? I should think 
you would be horribly uncomfortable there.” 

“A fire is the chief thing I want,” I said, trying 
to control the chattering of my teeth, and the sen- 
sation which came upon me from time to time as 
if half-melted ice were running down my spine. 
“T hope I shall not be there much; I shall be 
doing some work at a place they call Boldres. 
Can. you tell me if that is far from Birkshot ?” 

“ Boldres ?”’ said my friend, brightly, turning 
quickly round to me; “why, that is myhome. I 
live with my aunt, you know. You must be the 
Mr.Briggs that is coming to put all our law pa- 
pers in order—” 

“t Have I the pleasure of speaking to Miss Cor- 
bet ?” I said. 

“Janie Corbet. My aunt is Miss Corbet.” 

I explained that I was not Mr. Briggs, but John 
Pennithorne; and my pretty conductor assured 
me that her aunt was quite prepared to receive 
Mr. Briggs at Boldres, and that if I came in Mr. 
Briggs’s place, I must certainly take up my abode 
there, and not at the inn, which was two miles 
distant, and nothing but a village “public.” I 
was too grateful, and too stupid also, I think, to 
make any objection, and in about twenty minutes 
we arrived at a pleasant-looking old gray stone 
house, whose windows in the gathering dusk shone 
cheerfully with fire and candle light from within. 

“This is Boldres,” said Janie Corbet, as she 
drew up at the door. 

My friend had left me for a few minutes in the 
warm and cozy sitting-room—the Brown Parlor, 
she called it—and I had roused myself from the 
sense of bewildered stupidity which was stealing 
over me, to expect with some degree of curiosity 
the entrance of the painted actress whom Mrs. 
Kendal had represented to me. But when the 
door opened it revealed no stately and imposing 
personage with borrowed bloom on her elderly 
cheeks, but a tall, slight, sallow woman, with a 
slow step and bending figure, and dark intense 
eyes, which looked out of sunken hollows under 
finely formed though furrowed brows. The grace 
with which she bade me welcome was wholly nat- 
ural, and not artificial; and I noticed that both 
she and her niece had the same frank, full, self- 
forgetting gaze—a sympathetic contemplation, 
not a stare—when they addressed any one. 

They both had remarkably pure intonation of 
voice. There was only one word, I noticed, which 
they pronounced differently from persons who 
have always lived in England, and that was 
“‘ America,”’ which they always called “ Amerrica.” 
Otherwise they could not have been accused of 
any solecism either in speech or manners, and a 
quarter of an hour in Miss Corbet’s society made 
me think Mrs. Kendal’s strictures very foolish 
indeed. 

I do not, however, remember much about that 
evening. could not eat anything of all they 
set before me, and became more and more con- 
scious of a racking headache, and a sharp pain 
like the blade of a knife between my shoulders, 
which caught my breath. I was shown a charm- 
ing little bedroom ; but sleep did not visit me, or 


y at intervals, when it came accompanied by | 


feverish dreams. The next morning I got up and 
came down to breakfast, resolved to struggle as 


long as I could against the mortification of being 


ill in a strange house; but I had to leave the 
breakfast table; and when Miss Corbet came to 
see what she could do for me, she found me gasp- 
ing on the drawing-room sofa, just able to artic- 
ulate that I must go to the inn, for I was sure I 
was going to be ill. The next thing tnat I re- 
member is being helped up stairs by the doctor, 
who happened to have called opportunely in his 
rounds to see Miss Corbet, who was under his 
hands ; and the sound of his voice, saying : ‘‘ Con- 
gestion of the lungs, my good fellow—pulse one 
hundred and two, You must go to bed, and stay’ 
there for the present, if you want to save Miss 
Corbet a coroner’s inquest.”” By which I suppose 
that I was still harping upon my unwillingness to 
give my kind hostess the trouble of an illness in 
the house. 

I staid in bed for nearly three weeks, A nurse 
was procured from the nearest hospital, but Miss 
Corbet herself was the presiding genius of the 
sick-room. Once, when I was rather. better, and 
began to express to her something of my grati- 
tude for her kindness, she laid her worn hand on 
mine and said: “ Dear boy, say no more about it. 
There were many times in my life when I should 
have been thankful to have been taken in by 
strangers, and I always had it in my mind that I 
would do it if I had the chance; so you see it is 
I that am grateful to vou.” ‘ 

At last I was pronounced convalescent, and was 
allowed to come into the Brown Parlor, and then 
followed one of the happiest periods of my life. 
I was petted and made much of, and the stages 
of my recovery commented on by Miss Corbet 
and Janie as if it had been a moral virtue in me 
to get better. When I tried to say anything, 
Miss Corbet said that no one knew how dull this 
spring would have been to her except for the in- 
terest of my illness. ‘ And now, John,” she said 
(for she had taken to call me by my Christian 
name), “‘I am at least sure that we have one friend 
this side of the water, which we hadn’t before.” 

The first thing that must have struck any one 
with regard to both aunt and niece was that they 
were both of them perfect gentlewomen, and not 
only well-mannered, but with minds cultivated far — 
beyond those of the average Englishwoman one 
comes across. Miss Corbet was a very clever 
woman, and she had educated Janie herself. She 
was full of enthusiasm about everything noble in 
art and literature, particularly in her own dra- 
matic line. I enjoyed seeing her pale, repressed, 
worn,face light up as she talked of Shakspeare, 
till the needle-work fell from her hands, and she 
would walk up and down the room, speaking with 
a fluency and passion which would have made her 
a first-rate female orator or preacher. At such 
times her eyes would shine and flash, and she too 
would look almost beautiful still. I could imag- 
ine how striking her countenance must have been 
when she was young. 

“You must wish to be back on the stage again, 
after all,” I said one day, when she had been di- 
lating on what she thought dramatic art might: 
do for the education of the people. 

The fire died out of her.eyes. ‘‘ No,” she said, 
“the future I dream of won’t come in my days, 
and my health and my voice have been failing 
for so long that it was only necessity that made 
me stay on so long as I did. Indeed, I don’t 
know whether the evils of the present manage- 
ment of the stage grow greater, or if it is I that 
am getting old and cantankerous, but I never 
was more thankful than when I heard that I was 
free to leave it, and not see noble things degraded 
any more. ‘ Lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds,’ Shakspeare says, you know.” 

Janie had not the positive genius of her aunt, 
but she had native mother-wit, quick observation, 
and ready appreciation of all that was good and 
beautiful. She had the instinct of making friends 
with every one, and of always doing and saying 
the right and kind thing. She had made friends 
with all the people in the cottages near, and had 
conquered even the clergyman’s wife, who had 
hitherto believed that no woman who ever acted 
in public ought to be recognized by the rest of 
her sex, and had begun by ostracizing her with 
her aunt. Where Miss Corbet impressed people 
with awe, Janie charméd them with her frank, 
girlish kindliness—as, once for all, she had charm- 
ed me. 

Naturally, during these weeks of easy inter- 
course, the Corbets and I came to talk a good 
deal about our past histories. I learned theirs, 
and they learned mine. Ellen Corbet had had a 
hard and toilsome life, though she never com- 
plained, but Janie, whose love for her aunt 
amounted to adoration, told me how self-sacri- 
ficing it had been. Ellen had been born of a fam- 
ily which possessed not only great theatrical talent, 
but lofty ideas of the dignity of the theatrical 
profession. She had been most carefully brought 
up and educated, and shielded like any nun from 
the coarser associations of the theatre, and when 


-the time came for her to choose her profession, 


she had gone upon the stage, beautiful, enthusi- 
astic, and eager to share in her father’s endeavors 
at purifying the theatre, and making it a great 
instrument of national improvement, according 
to the ideas which she still held at heart. When 
she was twenty-five Ashford met her, and it was 
not until after a long struggle that she consented 
to resign her profession, and her hopes of helping 
on her father’s great designs, for the sake of love. 
Then came a few dafs of bliss, and then the col- 
lapse of everything, owing to old Ashford’s inter- 
ference and Corbet’s horsewhipping of him, and 
Ellen had a severe illness, which left her perma- 
nently injured in health. She only returned to 
the stage because the great ideas of the Thespian 
did not pay, and her father was on the brink of 
ruin. Finally the Corbets became bankrupt, and 
went to America, where the father died, and the 
brother, Janie’s father, made various theatrical 
ventures, apparently with uniform ill success. 
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Ellen Corbet had hag been able to command a 
salary, but it had been spent in supporting 

er brother and his family, and she had adopted 
Janie entirely ever since her own mother had died 
at six years old, and her father had married 


n. 
"saat did you ever act ?” I said to Janie. 

Janie blushed all over, “I am ashamed to tell 
you,” she said. 

I looked inquiringly at her. Surely she who 
spoke so proudly of her aunt’s success could have 
none of the conventional notions about the degra- 
dation of the stage. 

No, it was nothing of that sort. She confessed 
it by d She could not act in the least, and 
she had disappointed Aunt Nelly horribly. “I 
could learn the words and the business, but when 
people looked at me, their eyes seemed to burn 
me all over, and everything went out of my head. 
I never could fancy I was any one else but myself. 
I did try—really I did—for I saw how I was dis- 
appointing Aunt Nelly, but I couldn’t help it.” 

The poor child looked so pathetically woe-be- 
gone as she confessed her own wickedness that I 
hastened to assure her that I thought it was only 
a few people who had real dramatic power, just 
as it was only a few who could become great musi- 
cians and painters. 

“Yes, but then I am a Corbet, you know, and 
I couldn’t do anything even decently good. Well, 
never mind,” she added, more brightly. “ Aunt 
Nelly has forgiven me, and it doesn’t matter now 
to either of us. It is so delightful living here 
with her, and hearing nothing about theatres ; and 
gardening ; and driving Gray Steel about the coun- 
try. It is the life, I think, is the most perfect in 
the world. I can’t think what I should do now if 
we had to give it up.” 

“You are quite content to give up all your 
_ American friends, then ?”’ 

“ Qh, some of them I should always love dearly. 
But my step-mother’s set were not very nice peo- 
ple; she is on the stage, you know, and so are 
two of my half-sisters, but quite in a different 
line from Aunt Nelly. Everybody respects and 
honors Aunt Nelly; and I am sure they ought. 
For years and years she had gone on acting, be- 
fore my father died, when he was in ill health, 
and mamma was not in good business, that she 
might support us all, when she knew perfectly 
_ well that she would be in agonies of pain all the 
next day from neuralgia in her spine. How I 
used to long that I could act then, and earn 
enough for her to rest! But all the wishing in 

the world wouldn’t help me, I was so stupid.” 
The tears were in Janie’s eyes as she spoke; 
this failure of hers had evidently been the cause 
‘of the deepest remorse she had ever felt. I could 
not tell her, as I should have liked to do, that she 
owned a gift as rare, though more modest, than 


that which she lamented so much to miss—the . 


gift of making a home perfect, and setting every 
one in it absolutely at ease. How persistently I 
had to thrust down those jack-in-the-box visions 
that would keep rising up before me of a small 
home ruled by a fair-haired little queen, which 
might not have been forbidden to me as they were 

life been brighter before me, and the future 
less dim and gray! Still, we were friends, and 
though I never said a word or looked a look which 
could imply to Janié that my friendship for her 
differed from my friendship for dear Aunt Nelly, 
I felt that to call her my friend only made life 
sweeter to me than it had ever been before. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ON THE CANAL, 
Come, sa 


ijlore, lJandsmen, one and 
And I'll sing you the dangers of the raging ca- 
nawi >; 
For I’ve been at the mercy of the wind and the 
waves, 
And I’m one of the merry fellows that expects a 
watery grave. 


- We left Albany at about the break of day; 
As near as I can remember ’twas the second day 


, of, May ; 
We depended on our driver, though he was very 
ma 
Although we knew the dangers of the raging ca- 
-nawi.” 


Tar shabby, unlovely canal-boat has never 
found a poet to sing its praises in such numbers 
as are lavished upon the lordly vessels that plough 
the main, It is a kind of craft that claims re- 
spect from humanity simply on account of its 
usefulness ; and usefulitis. Let him who doubts 
it take his place upon the canal docks of White- 
hall, where lie the urshapely argosies that come 
to our great city like dismantled hulks, with no 
evidences of the wealth they contain. This lo- 


cality is the dépét of the largest proportion of” 


the immense commerce that comes from the great 
West, the terminus of the most important of the 
three aquatic lines of transportation to the At- 
lantic sea-board. In the busy seasons nearly one 
hundred and fifty canal-boats reach tide-water 
through the Erie Canal daily, each boat contain- 
ing more cargo, according to an eminent engineer, 
than the average railroad train, or more in the 
aggregate than twenty miles of railroad trains 
could carry. Yet it has been well said that while 

the plodding canal-boaf attracts no attention, the 
- railway train creates a sensation in every village 
through which it passes. Standing in the road- 
way or sweet meadow-land, attention never rests 
upon the boat that is gliding through the narrow 
inland water-way. The extent of the system is 
rarely dreamed of, so methodical and unobtru- 
‘sive is it; but should a delay occur at one of the 
locks, in twenty-four hours hundreds of boats 
would accumulate, with as much grain on board 
as would feed a nation for a day. 

All countries have their canals, but none has 
shown more enterprise and perseverance than our 
own in establishing a system of water-ways for 
the outlet of its vast interior resources. The first 
undertaking of the kind that was carried to com- 
pletion was the construction of a canal around 
the falls in the Connecticut River at South Had- 


, Virginia, and ten times by the Maryland Legisla- 


- boats are more airy, light, and comfortable than 
rs to move | 


broader. They carry 


ley, Massachusetts, and around Turner’s Falls at 
Montague. Itis curious at this day to learn that, 
for this earliest work of “ internal improvement,” 
recourse was had to Holland, and that this first 
placing of funds in our canal stocks returned as 
little interest on capital as many subsequent 
larger operations. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal had its origin in a project of General Wsa- 
INGTON for a chain of internal improvements by 
the route of the Potomac, and across the mount- 
ains to the navigable waters which flow into the 
Ohio; but the en was interrupted by the 
Revolution. In the fall of 1784 he again took up 
the subject, and was elected president, in which 
capacity he served until elected President. of the 
United States. Three years were allowed by the 
charter for the completion of the work ; but many 
difficulties being encountered, that time passed, 
and was successively extended five times by the 


ture, till 1820, when it was concluded that the 
Potomac River could not be so improved as to 
answer the purpose required. The Board of Pub- 
lic Works in Virginia finally took such measures 
as resulted in the formation of a new company, 
by which a continuous canal from town to 
Cumberland was completed, and publicly opened 
in 1850. The greatest canal enterprise ever un- 
dertaken in this country was the Erie. This ex- 
tended water-way, 363 miles long, connecting the 
Hudson River with Lake Erie, was commenced 
in 1817, arid opened in 1825, having cost the im- 
mense sum of $7,602,000. This canal is the 
property of the State of New York, and is one of 
the greatest and most important works of its 
kind in the world. Notwithstanding the con- 
tracted scale on which it was originally construct- 
ed, it has completely verified the predictions of 
its projector, De Wrrr C.iinton, having been at 
once extremely profitable as a mercantile spec- 
ulation, and of singular advantage in a public 
point of view, not only to the State itself, but to 
the country generally. 

Two names that figure conspicuously in the 
history of canal construction are those of the fa- 
mous English nobleman, the Duke of Bridgewa- 
ter, and his equally famous engineer, the self-in- 
structed James Brinpigy. To the latter the 
world owes the scheme of inland navigation in- 
dependent altogether of natural channels, and in- 
tended to afford the greatest facilities for com- 
merce by carrying canals across rivers and through 
mountains wherever it might be practicable to 
construct them. It was of Brinp.ey, the self- 
contained and silent. man, uneducated and un- 
skilled in any department of mechanics save his 
own, that CarL¥Le wrote: “‘The rugged Brinp- 
LEY has little to say for himself; the rugged 
BRINDLEY, when difficulties accumulate upon him, 
retires silent, generally to his bed, retires some- 
times for three days together to his bed, that he 
may be in perfect privacy there, and ascertain in 
his rough head how the difficulties can be over- 
come. The ineloquent BrinDLEY d! he has 
chained the seas together; his ships do visibly 
float over valleys, invisibly through the hearts of 
mountains; the Mersey and the Thames, the 
Humber and the Severn, have shaken hands. 
Nature most audibly answers, Yea!” It is curi- 
ous to remark that the Duke of Bridgewater, the 
man who did most for the development of the 
canal system in England, appears to have had a 
clearer idea in his day of the probable effect that 
railways would have on his canals than prevailed 
even sixty or seventy years after, when the inven- 
tion of the locomotive brought his fears nearer to 
realization. In a conversation between him and 
Lord Kenyon, the duke’s sagacity in matters con- 
nected with his main pursuit is illustrated. Ata 
period when he was beginning to reap the profits 
of his perseverance and sacrifices, Lord Kenyon 
congratulated him on the result. “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, ‘“‘ we shall do well if we can keep clear of 
those confounded tram-roads.” } 

In our day we look upon canals simply as a 
means for transporting merchandise, and that in 
the slowest and most dilatory manner. Our eld- 
ers, however, have no difficulty in remembering 
when the canal-boat was a popular conveyance in 
which to make a journey. Only the restless and 
impatient patronized post-chaises and private ve- 
hicles; the great majority found their way about 
the country upon the placid waters of the canal. 
We who are accustomed to compare canal trav- 
el with our present luxurious ways of getting 
about the country can not be expected to do it 
justice. To fairly appreciate it, we should look 
at it with the eyes of those stationary beings our 
forefathers. The following extract from a letter 
from the English engineer Mr. Thomas GraHAME 
to “Canal Proprietors and Traders” puts the 
amenities and comforts of canal travel in the light 
in which they appeared to those quiet folk: “The 


any coach. They permit the passenge 
about from the outer to the inner cabin, and the 
fares per mile are one penny in the first and 
three farthings in the second cabin. The passen- 
gers are all carried under cover, having also the 
privilege of an uncovered space. These boats are 
drawn by two horses, the prices of which may be 
from £50 to £60 per pair, in stages of four miles 
in length, which are done in from twenty-two to 
twenty-five minutes, including stoppages to let out 
and take in passengers, each set of horses doing 
three or four stages alternately each day. In fact, 
these boats are drawn through this narrow and 
shallow canal at a velocity which many celebrated 
engineers had demonstrated and the public be- 
lieved to be impossible.” The same document 
gives a description of the form, capacity, and ma- 
terial used in the construction of passenger-boats. 
They are stated to be “seventy feet in length, 
about five and a half feet broad, and but for the 
extreme narrowness of the canal might be made 
easily from seventy to eighty: 

and when required can and have car- 
ried upward of a hundred and ten passengers. 
The entire cost of boat and fittings is about £125. 


The hulls are formed of/“ght iron plate and ribs, 
and the covering is of w< ‘ti and light oiled cloth.” 

There was one dange/ \ | canal travelling, from 
which the passenger w |bound to protect him- 
self by watchfulness, ai. that was the extreme 
lowness of the bridges »n those canals where 
only towed barges we ; used. One of these 
gave rise to the famo 3 story of the French- 
man who, travelling on a canal-boat, heard the 
barge-man cry, “Look out!” Obeying the sug- 
gestion, and receiving a frightful bump on his 
head, he cried out, Br ' is a strange coontrie, 
vere dey say ‘Look ou!’ ven dey mean ‘ Look 
in!” That canal-boat: have occasionally been 
wrecked we must conclude from the following 
jocular description ing Blackwood’s Magazine, 
though We find no seri? us account of the trans- 
action: “The dangers of the sea are proverbial, 
but then they are to a Certain extent discounted 
by the anticipations of those venturous persons 
who go down to it in ships; but a shipwreck in 
a Caledonian canal !—vyo can imagine that scene 
of horror? The capt*n’s firm but despairing 
eye! the shrieks of tk women and the squalls 
of the children! the vai efforts to man the boats! 
the crew upon their kn 2s! confusion! thunder! 
lightning! etc., etc. Suddenly, in the offing, res- 
cue! Can it be ?—yes,a man with a cart-horse! 
To hail him to heave t@, to ‘heave to,’ to throw 
him a rope, is the work,of a moment,and in less 
time than it takes to im) igine the whole scene the 
tow-rope tautens, the women cease to yell, the crew 
arise from their knees, the captain’s eye regains 


its usual expression of idiotically looking out for 
squalls, and the goed ship, rescued from the sunk- 
en soda-water bottle on which she had struck, 
once more stands on her way for Fort Augustus.” 

Nowadays the romance and the delight, the plea- 
sures of good society, and the prospect of thrill- 
ing experiences have all departed from the canal. 
If a trip be taken, it will be like that made by the 
artist to whom we are indebted for the pleasant 
realistic sketch on page 984—full of opportunity 
to observe the prosperous industries of our coun- 
try, as shown by the coal and wheat and bricks 
transported in this way, and varied only by an 
occasional rain-storm, or the witty ‘sallies of a 
jocular barge-man. At the same time, if the voy- 
ager have a taste for studying strange phases of 
human nature, he will have plenty.of occasion for 
gratifying it on the canal. All migratory people 
are interesting, and canal-boat men not less than 
other nomads. In their vessels they have their 
homes, their wives, and their children. While 
they are moving toward the sea-board or to the 
West, babies are born to them, children are school- 
ed, and young men and women are married. A 


few own homes on shore, and do not allow their © 


wives to accompeny them, but mest of them have 


been brought up in a cabin less spacious than a. 
They are cleanly and moral; the common | 


tent. 
schools have had no uses for them; but in wan- 
dering from hamlet to hamlet,and city to city, 
they have acquired singularly varied knowledge, 
and habits at once creditable to themselves and 
interesting to the observer. 


AIN'T WE GETTING ON SWIMMINGLY P 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


*“ Tnosr suspenders, madam, are long enongh for the 
shortest boy or short ehou h for the longest man; 
they will just fit your finé-looking daca ** Per- 
baps so; but I don’t waft to sew buttons on his boot 
legs. I want them to hdid his pants on. Them sus- 


penders is long enough for the Coloasns of Rhodes. 
Just so, am; I Coloss a pair out of the 
same box yesterday.” 


— 


‘**Pears to me you’ve got a putty slim fire, Mirandy,” 
said a spindling vouth the other night, as he sat in 
front of the fire-place by the side of a buxom youn 
girl who had no earthly tse for him. ‘* Yea,” she said, 
as she wickedly looked At the floor behind him, “it’s 
about all you and the fife can do between you to get 
up a respectable shadow,” 


—_ = 


1 
. 


A paper in Memphis relates a case of a beantiful 
young lady, the daughter of wealthy parents, eloping 
with an editor. This is as it should be. We thought 
all along that the young lady woukd eventually recover 
_— the coachman mania and aspire to the nobility 
again. 


Meptoat Man. “ And then, with regard to the swell- 
ing at the back- of your head, I don't apprehend any- 
thing serious; but you must keep your eye on it.” 


_Elopement in California is called the “ Pacific slope.” 


Hvsnanr. “Why did yon get three pairs of shoes, 
wife? I’m afraid you will not live to wear them ont.” 
_ Wire. ** Well, your second wife can wear them out 
if I don’t.” 

Iivssanp, ‘Oh, she has a very delicate foot.” 
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| LIBERAL ENOUGH. 
Phew, Srrancer. “ What Church is that, my lad ?” 


Newssoy. “Go-as-you-please Church, Sir. 


Have a paper?” 
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BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 


Possisiy—we use the word apologetically—some persons ma 
have hecome familiar in the course of their ing with the nes 
Pe of clergy,” without acquainting themselves with the ori- 


ce of the words. These frequently occur in old - 


ds, and in the general history, profane and ecclesiastical, 


past times, when they had a significance which a deeper insight. 


into their meaning will enable us to appreciate. Many treatises 
on the use and abuse of this clerical privilege have been written, 


but these questions are not within our province at present. We. 


will merely point out some of the peculiarities of a practice which 
is among the most ancient of those recorded in the earliest Chris- 

‘Their origin may be traced to the regard which was paid by the 
various princes of Europe to the Church, and to the endeavors of 


“CHRISTMAS MORNING—AT THE MAST-HEAD.”—From a Paring sy 


the popes to withdraw the clergy altoge or from 
subjection to secular authority. Theear :rkings 
after the Conquest resisted this ecclesi: tical as- 
- sumption as an interference on their pr¢ ogative, 
but the result was only partial, one ins ance be- 
ing the exemption of places consecrated to relig- 
ious purposes from arrest for crimes, Which led 
to.the institution of sanctuaries, and also the 
exemption of clergymen in certain ca8es from 
criminal punishment by secular judges; from 
this came the benefit of clergy, 
the claim of the privilegium 
ricale. It was then mecessary 
that the prisoner should appear 
in his clerical habit and tonsure 
at trial; but in the course of 
_ time this was considered unneéc- 
Bb essary, and the only proof re- 
quired of‘ the offender was his 
_ showing to the satisfaction of 
the court that he could read— 
a tare accomplishmegt except 
among the clergy previous to 
the fifteenth century. At length 
all persons who could read, 
‘whether clergymen or 
lay clerks (as they were 
called in some ancient 
statutes), were admitted 
to the benefit of clergy 
in all prosecutions for 
offenses to which the 
privilege extend 


in his Merchant and 
ture of the proceedings / 


‘trials. A-thief had been 
apprehended in Chepe, 
in the very act of cutting 
a purse from the girdle 
of Sir John de Staple- 
ford, vicar-general of the 
Bishop of Winchester, 
and he was condemned 
to be hung at Tyburn. 
Louder and louder be- 
came the cries of the 
miserable culprit as he 
receded from the judges ; 
and just when the ser- 
geants were draggin 

him across the threshold, 


x. 


, Sir Francis P ve, \ time of his apprehension was unlearned.” 


Friar, gives a vivid pic- 


one with authority under his seal to be a judge in that matter at 
every jail-delivery. If the condemned man demandeth to be admit- 
ted to his book, the judge commonly giveth him a) Psalter, and 
turneth to what place he will. The prisoner readeth so well as he 
can (God knoweth sometime very slenderly); then he, the judge, 
asketh of the bishop’s commissary, ‘Legit ut clericus ?’ 

commissary must say legit or non legit; for these be words formal, 
and our men of law be very precise in their words formal. If 


if he say non, the judge forthwith proceedeth to judgment.” 

It appears that the clergy regarded with some jealousy: the ex- 
tension of the privilege to any but of their own order, and a curious 
instance to this effect is given in the Year-Book, 34th Henry the 
Sixth, c. 49 (145§). A man indicted of felony claimed the.‘ ben- 
efit,” upon which the Archdeacon of Westminster Abbey was sent 
for, who showed him a book, in which the felon read well and 
fluently. Upon hearing this, the court ordered him to be delivered 
to the archdeacon on behalf of the ordinary; but the archdeacon 
refused to take him, alleging that the prisoner was not a clerk. 
This raised a serious difficulty, and the question was one of par- 
ticular importance to the prisoner, as the judges deliberated whether | 
he must not of necessity be hanged. Some delay occurred, and 
meanwhile a more lenient archdeacon being appointed, consented 
to hear the prisoner read, and thus saved his life. A similar 
case, which is recorded in the 21st Edward the Fourth (1481), was 
hot so fortunate in the result to the criminal, for the objection to 
his not being of the Church prevailed, and he was hanged. | 

As may-naturally be supposed, means were taken to defeat justice 
by cramming an illiterate criminal sufficiently to pass the ordeal. 
This was, however, an indictable offense. In the 7th Richard the 
Second (1383) the vicar of Round Church, in Canterbury, was ar- 
raigned and tried “ for that by the license of the jailer there, he had 
instructed in reading one William Gore, an ‘approver, who at the 
For the ordeal of the “ benefit” the fifty-first psalm was gen- 
| erally selected, and the opening words, Miserere mei Deus; came 
to be considered what was popularly termed the “ neck-verse’’ par 


that took place at these\) excellence. It appears, however, from what-we have quoted from 


Sir Thomas Smith as the mode of test, that the Scriptures might 
be opened at any place; and a passage from one of our-old 
writers seems to imply that a particularly difficult psalm might be 
proposed : 
**At holding up of a hand, 

Though our chaplain can not preach, 

Yet he'll suddenly you teach 

To read of the hardest psalm.” 


and others. Thus, in the Jew of Malta we have, “ Within forty 
feet of the gallows conning his neck-verse.” In the “ History 
of King Lear’: 
‘* Madame, I hope your grace will sta 
Betweene me and my neck-verse, if ]. 
Call'd in question for opening the kitig’s letiers,” 
And in Massinger’s Guardian (iv., 1): 
** Have not your instruments — 
To tune when you should strike up, bat twang 


As you would read your neck-verse.” : 

In “ Hudibras” (part iii., c. 1) there is an allusion to the practice of 
singing a psalm at ti gallows ; the criminal condemned to be hung 
who was unable to read a-verse in the Psalms was to sing, or at 
least hear a verse sung, under the gallows before he-was turned 
off. The popular saying among the people was that “if they 
could not read their. neck-verse at the sessions, they must sing it 


at the gallows.” 


‘(And if they can not read one verse 
I’ th’? Psalms, must sing it, and that’s worse.” 


24), makes Sir William of Deloraine say, 


ad safer by none nay thy errand be done 
. Than, noble dame, by me; 
Letter nor line know I never-a one, 

_ Were’t my neck-verse at Hairebee”— 
in allusion to the place of execution for marawéers at 
Carlisle. 

On account of the many abuses which atféided the 
practice of benefit of clergy, the subject. was taken up 
in the reign of Henry the Seventh. Burnet, in his /is- 
tory of the Reformation, says: “ A law of Heénry the 
Seventh for burning in the hand clerks convicted of 
felony did not prove a sufficient restraint. And when 
in the fourth year of the following reign it was enact- 
ed that all murderers and robbers should be denied 
the benefit of their clergy, two provisos were added to 
make the bill pass through the House ef Lords: the one 
for excepting all such as were within the holy. orders of 
bishop, priest, or deacon, and the other that the act 
should only be in force until the next Parliament. 
Pursuant to this act, many murderers and felons were 
denied their clergy, and the law passed on them to the 
great satisfaction of the nation; but this gave at 
offense to the clergy, and the Abhet of Winchelcont 


he clung te the 
which 
divided 
portal, shriek- 
ing with a 
voice of agony 
which pierced 
through the 
hall, “I de- 
mand of Holy 
| Church the 
J benefit of my 
clergy!” The 
thief was re- 
placed at the 
. bar. During 
the earlier por- 
tion of the pro- 
i the 
kind - hearted 
vicar general 
_had evidently been much grieved and troubled by his enforced 
participation in the condemnation of the criminal. Stepping for- 
ward, he now addressed the court, and entreated ion, in 
the absence of the proper ordinary, to try the validity of the claim. 
Producing his breviary, he held the page close to the eyes of the 
kneeling prisoner; he inclined his ear. The bloodless lips of 
ghastly caitiff were seen to quiver. “Legit ut clericus,” instantly 
exclaimed the vicar-general ; and this declaration at once delivered 
the felon from death, though not from captivity. “Take him home 
to the pit,” said the vicar-general, “ where, shut out from the light 
of day and the air of heaven, he will be bound in iron, fed with 
the bread of tribulation, and drinking the water of sorrow, until he 
— have sought atonement for his and expiated his 
shame.” 
Sir Thomas Smith, in his Commonwealth of England (1565), gives 
the mannner of administering the test. ‘The bishop must send 


said, in a sermon at Paul’s Cross, that the act was con- 
trary to the law of God and to the liberties of Holy Church, and 
that all who had assented to it had, by so doing, incurred the cen- 
sures of the Church.” 
Notwithstanding the attempts made to effect some radical 
changes in the laws of clerical immunities, it:is curious that the 
practice of calling upon a convicted person to read, in order to prove 
his title to the “ benefit,” continued until a comparatively late pe- 
riod. A case occurred in 1666 where the bishop’s commissa 
deceived the court .by reporting, contrary to the fact, that a pris- 
oner could read; upon which Chief Justice Kelynge rebuked him 


he could preach up again in many days,” and fined him five marks,: 
It was enacted in the 5th of Anne (c. 6) that the benefit of clergy 
should be granted to all those who are entitled to it without requiring 
‘them to read; and thus the “idle ceremony of reading,” as Mr. 
Justice Foster justly terms it, was finally abolished. 

It is singular that previous to the statute 3 and 4 William the 
Third, which expressly includes women, this privilege of clergy. 
never extended to women, although it is clear that by the canon 
law nuns were exempted from temporal jurisdiction. 

The abolition of benefit of clergy to persons convicted of felony 
was decreed by a statute passed in the reign of George the Fourth 


A BICYCLE RACE. | 


In Philadelphia a novel and pleasing addition was made to the 
out-of-door sports of Thanksgiving-day by the m of the 
largest number of bicyclists ever seen in this country. riders 
were members of the Philadelphia and Germantown bicycle clubs, 
and a number of the “unattached,” or those who own machines 
and ride, but have not joined either of the clubs. Of the pictures 
illustrating the event that are given on page 984, the largest is 
that of the meet of the Germantown Club, and represents the 
members as ready ‘for the start. They,are drawn up in double 
file, each man ready to spring into the saddle, and the captain, 
already mounted, is giving the bugle call of “Up and away.” ~ 


The Philadelphia Club met on the asphaltum walk on the Cen- 
| 


he say legit, the judge proceedeth no further to sentence of death ; . 


There are several allusions to the “neck-verse” by dramatists — 


‘Scott, in his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” (Canto I, v. . 


severely, telling him “that he had unpreached more that day than — 
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" tennial Grounds, between the Main Building 


and Memorial Hall, and from there they rode up 
Belmont Avenue to the point where they ex- 
pected to mect the riders from Germantown. 
These were soon seen “coasting” down the 
long asphalted slope of Chamouni Hill, and com- 
ing toward their would-be escort at a terrific 
pace. “Coasting” consists in throwing the legs 
up over the handles and allowing the bicycle to 
rush of its own impétus down hill. It can only 
be done with safety where the road is perfectly 
smooth, hard, and free from obstructions; but, 
under such conditions, bicycle coasting affords 
one of the most glorious and exhilarating of sen- 
sations, and, next to ballooning, its motion most 
nearly resembles the flight of a bird. : 

The united clubs and unattached riders, num- 
bering nearly sixty in all, then proceeded to the 
Main Exhibition Building, where one of the cap- 
tains put them through a drill, the intricate evo- 
lutions of which they managed with great skill. 
At a bugle call the long line of riders in single 
file would change to double file, then four and 
six abreast, and as quickly back to bingle. The 
wheeling and turning were performed with the 
accuracy of a body of well-drilled cavalry, and 
the large gathering of spectators applauded the 
firie points of the drill most heartily. The drill 
was ended with some fine exhibitions of speed, 
and after an hour thus spent in the hall, the riders 
started for a run of a dozen miles or so over the 
country roads, their athletic forms, set off by the 
close-fitting bicycle suits, attractiug admiration 
wherever they went... 


To Users or SreaM——Hundreds have been 
deceived by worthless compounds sold by un- 
scrupulous parties for Asbestos Steam Pipe and 
Boiler Coverings, which have proven unsatisfac- 
tory, and have cost from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
than the genuine, which are the most effective 
and economical non-conductors in the world, and 
are manufactured only by the H. W. Johns Map- 
ufacturing Company, 87 Maiden Lane... Be sure 
and note the address, and send for samples, 
prices, and estimates of cost of applying, before 
making contracts.—[{ Com. | 


Katuiston.—No part of our phys- 
ical organization is more’worthy of careful atten- 
tion than the skin. ‘Its delicate structure and 


- mechanism render it sensitive to the slightest 


obstructions, whether arising from sunburn, from 
dust, or the changing of air and wind. Burnett’s 
Kalliston is prepared expressly to remove all 
these; and the result of its use is a perfectly 
healthy action, and a softness and loveliness of 
texture that health alone will induce.—[ Com. ] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 


. Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 


on Ivery, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[ Com.]. 


ALLen’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de- 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 ist Av. N. Y.-{Com| 


Bates’ Appliances. Send 


STUTTERING cured b 
Co., Box 2236, N. ¥Y.-[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 


which govern the operations of digestion and nutri-. 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well -selected cocoa, Mr. has provided our 
breakfast -taties with a delicately flavored bever 
which may Bave us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortifi 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazetie, . 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., New York. 


“THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 


GO4 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents in the U.S. for 


MINTON'S exameiteo TILES 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRIOK & TILE Oo, 


Art Painted, Enamelled, Encanstic, and Plain Tiles. 
Tile Hearths, Mantel Facings, Jardinieres, &c. Art. 
Porteny, Placques, Flower Pots, &c., &c. Will open 
a branch at No. 1177 Broadway during the holidays only. 


601 1177 


Ker TOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. | Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
9() Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c. with name. 

Postage stamps taken. J. B. Hustxp, Nassau, N.Y. 


| A year’s subscription would be a charming Christmas present.—ZI0n’s HERALD, Boston. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The unprecedented success which has attended the publication of this journal, from the first 


Number, and the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic contributions that come 


pouring in from every part of the country, have induced the publishers to increase its size to six- 
teen pages. This change, which will take effect with the Christmas Number, issued December 23, 
1879, will enable the publishers to give their young readers every week an increased variety of 
stories, poems, sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best writers that can be secured. 
The publishers will also avail themselves of this occasion to present Harper’s Youne Propie to 


their subscribers in new and enlarged type, which will greatly add to the beauty and attractiveness 


of its appearance. 


No pains or expense will be spared to make Harper’s Youne Propie the most entertaining, 
instructive, high-toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful readers of America. 


Four cents a Number. 


TERMS. 


Single subscriptiéns for one year, $1 50; five subscriptions, one year, $7 00 — payable in 


Postage free. 


advance. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When no time is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber desires to commence with the Number issued after the receipt of order. 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


tae Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youna Propie will be furnished to every yearly subscriber 
to Harper’s WEEKLY for 1880; or, Harper’s Youne and Harper’s WEEKLY will be sent to 


any address for one year, 
on receipt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 


commencing with the first Number of Harper’s WExxty for January, 1880, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ‘ 


The fine promise of the first number for freshness, 
interest, and wholesomeness will be fulfilled by the ex- 
ertions of the foremost writers and artists of the time. 
Harper’s You is destined to be as widely 
popular as g editorial management, wise liberality 
of expenditure, and a correct apprehension of the 
wants of the great juvenile reading public can make 
it—New York Evening Post. 

Attractive, well-filled, wholesome, and finely illus- 
trated. A year’s subscription would be a ing 
Christmas present.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

For neatneas, elegance of ares and contents 

nerally, it is unsurpassed by ae fw lication of the 

ind yet brought to our notice. —Pittsburgh Gazette. 

The little folks ought to hold a mass-meeting and 
adopt resolutions of thanks. Hereafter youth will be 
more delightful than ever, and the — of the gray- 
beards longer and deeper.—Portland Press. 

The stories are bright, entertaining, and instructive. 
They avoid prosineas, and there is not a boy or girl 
in'the country who will not read them with interest. 


The illustrations are capital.—New York Express. 


Young le is as artfully suited to the tastes of 


and usefal knowledge, made —New 
York Journal af Commerce. 

Just the paper to take the eye and secure the atten- 
tion of he boys and yt ld Daily Union. 

The reading matter is good, and the engravings are 
many wee perma This children’s weekly is as well 
established now as if it were a twelve-month, instead 
of a Press. 

It is among the most favorable signs of the times 
that publications attractive to the young, and at least 


yen 


_ harmiess to morals, are on the increase; 


amon 
these Young People, from its elevated 
tone, and from the artistic excellence of its illustrations, 
will take a high position.—Canada Presbyterian. 


If any of the young people do not like the reading 
pone for them, they must be altogether different 
rom all the young people we have ever known. * * * 
With entertaining matter, vivaciously and pleasantly 
written, it will make friends of all its young readers at 
once, and create a desire for further acquaintance. * * * 
It will not only be a mine of intell t entertainment 
to the young people of the land, but by cultivating 
their taste teach them how to tell good pictures from 
n assurance that everything w enterprise, taste, 
talent, and worth can command will be employed for 
the entertainment, instruction, and welfare of the 
youth. With clean white unsullied by unclean 
thoaght or suggestion, with artistic illustrations, with | 
bright, pleasing, truthful, elevating articles, there will 


be no excuse for parents and guardians allowing their 
children any longer to indulge in a weekly diet of 
carrion or poison.—Jli Christian Weekly, N. Y. 


No better work could be 

has been began in the publication of Ha 
* * * The American boys and gir 

tales of adventure, romance, and fiction. To a most 
deplorable extent their minds have been fed upon the 
es nous trash which was first known as the “‘ Dime 
ovel,” but which has of late assumed multiform 
and disseminated itself in- countless numbers. 
No more effectual and complete antidote for this 
ison could be devised than this new ae of 
he Harpers, and we have no doubt of its hearty wel- 
come by the entire community. It is beautifully print- 

ed.—New York Daily Graphic. 

It.is likely to counteract some of the pernicious 
influence of the average juvenile story papers. It is 
clean, healthful in its intellectual and moral tone, and 
has a bright and long-lived look. It ought to be made 
welcome in numerous households.—Troy Daily Times. 

An admirable idea. A feature of its es is its 

ions, which are in keeping with the handsome 

text and the very neat print and make-up. * * * A 

wane paper ne children which its need not fear 

e r children read at family fireside.— 
Hartford Daily Times, 
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POWDE 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
— without fear of the ills resulting from hea 
ndigestible food. Commended for purity rant 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 
Manufacturer of 


STEHR, Meerschaum 


Pi & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.W. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


PATENTS LABEL CAVEATS. 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York, Proprie- 
tors of the Sorentirio Ameegroan. Thirty-four years’ 
experience as Solicitors of Patents. Hand-book on 
Patents, with full directions and advice, sent free. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-shell 
& Amber. Thelightest, handsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold by cians and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. M. 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


The New Improved Self-Inker. 


$2 CHARM PRESS toe 


2x38, with Printing-Office, for $3. Six 
larger sizes. 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philada. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Classics, and English 


Degrees conferred. Col, THEO. HYATT, President. 


First Prize Medal Vienna, 1873. 
WEIS { of 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for ir 


cular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 898 Grand Street, N. Y. 


ART BOOKS. 


Art in America. 
A Critical and Historical Sketch. By 8. G. W. 
Bensamin. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Ilumi- 
nated Cloth, $4 00; 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Benzamin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50. 


Pottery and Porcelain... - 


‘ 


Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 


With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Wii™ C. Parme, LL.D. 
Tilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00. 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 
of Pottery and Porcelain. By. Jenniz J. Youne. 
Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. 
By the Youngest Member. Lllustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Presoorr Sporrorp. Illustrated. 
Svo, Cloth; Illaminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Groner Warp Nionors. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sw” Harper & Brorurns will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

NEW “* COMBINATION’? CANE-SEAT for 

"7 Teseating. Canvas-Back. on earth, 

gent's ae FREE. Easy nailed on. 

HALE & LBURN, Pa. 

N t Holiday Present—A gilt bound Auto h 

A 48 beautifully 47 


select quotations, all for 15c., postpai 
taben: Agents wanted. Franklin Bros., West Haven,Ct, 


A Grand Piano for $1 


15 keys; opens and closes #auuaa 
witha drop front, like a 
large piano. Handsomely fin- 
ished and correctly tuned. Sent 
by ress on receipt of $1. ~ 
ery liberal discounts to agents 
and the Trade. Send for circular. 


N.Y. ™M.& F. CO., 22 
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SANFORD'’S * 
RADICAL CURE 


For CATARRE 


Is of marvellous efficacy for relieving violent 
are sub- 
asal Pas- 


r woe J the Head clear, the Brain active, the 

Breat in ar 
on. 


LOCAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL. 


nning with the Nasal Passages, it cl 
deodorizes, soothes, and heals. It arrests the 
formation of putrid matter. It strikes at the 
very heart of the disease. This done, its con- 
stitutional action and 
removes from the blood and circulatin 
the poison that has been sucked ms y the 
absorbents from purient matter which had 


drop into the stomach and been 
by 


=>” DELAY NOT. 


See that the first symptoms of this dreaded 
disease are checked before the Catarrhal 
virus has entered the blood to poison and de- 
stroy. e the Ranroat Cure freely and 
earnestly. It is adapted to all ages and con- 
ditions. It instantly relieves ney 
cures. It be green economical, and safe. 

Price of cal Cure and Improved Inhaler, 
$1. Sold everywhere. 


Ag’ts, WEEKS & POTTER, 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, TABLEAUX. 


For Amateur Theatricals, School Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Cluba, Reciters, Dialogues, kere, Temperance 
Plays, Irish Plays, Dutch Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Fairy Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, 
Wax-Works, Charades, Costumes, Tableau Lighta, Col- 
ored Fire, Burnt Cork, trical Face Preparations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, Masks, 
Bones, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
catalogue (112 pegee) of the above sent free b 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
Theatrical Publishers, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


VOLTAIC-ELECTRIC 


8 pias- 
laced over the centre of the nervous 
forces, the pit of the stomach, they stimulate the Liv- 
er, Stomach, and Bowels, perfect Digestion, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps and pains, and prevent 
Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica, they are the best 
ey | in the world. Get the genuine. for 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC ELECTRIC POROUS PLAS- 
TERS. Price 25 cents. Mailed free on receipt of price 

Boston. 

& Revolvers. 


by WEEKS & POTTER, 360 Washington St, 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 


on Breech-Loaders, 
Send 
Tilust 


at greatly reduced price. 

nd stamp for our New 
ustrated 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized world, cures d 
diarrheea, fever and ague, colics, and all disorders of 
the digestive organs. Try it,but beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your grocer or druggist for the res article, 
manufactured 7 Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT & 
SONS . W. Hanoox, U. 8. Sole Agent, 51 


way. P. O. Box 2610, New York. 


BEST ORGAN 
Also Dew le 


EN times more powerful than the best 


ter. When 


Lowest prices ever known 
n 


BEST Reed Organ for $30, 
alimirably adapted for use in 
Sunday Schoolgand Home Cir- 
cles; sent free on trial; no 
mouey necessary till received, 
tested and found satisfactory. 
AN OPPORTUNITY 


OFFERED, Ucta 
6-stop Organ for only $45. AddressCHUROMILL 
& CO., 203 Broadway, New York, N. ¥ 


4A() ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with mame, post- | 
paid, 10. LL. JONES & CO.» Nassau, Y. | 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 
AVERAGE PRICE ABOUT $15. 


These G are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 
‘ments, ond toe packed without extra c e to go with 
entire safety to pay part of the World. Catalogues can be 
hadon sppilenti on,or will be muiled by enclosing 10c. to 


JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Christmas Presents. 


Xmas Wonder-Box. 


A wonderfal treat for 


out 


2 Sheets Pink Letter Pa 10c, . 


Benhoider, so. 


110 Decalcomanie Pictures, lic. 


1 Birthda Cord, 5c. 
50 Kinder 


ie Cards, 6. 
Sacred Rird, 5c. 
Fancy Or 


ncy nam 5c. 

-_o- p-Book free with each order for six boxes. 
a nice Picture Box. All of the above 

mail, re, cts. Footage stam 


Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 


DISHES ANI STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


ISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘* Medical 
”*T ancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


** Consum umption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 


and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States { 


wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 


e, London, land. 


Sold wholesale in New York t by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & wVAND ERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, M & ROBBI .K. & F.B. 
URBER & CO., and J. MILHAUB A & SONS. 


ASGBESTO 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 
stem Packing, 'Sheathings, Fir Fire Proof Coatings, 


C co. 87 ©. MAIDEN LANE, 
The Waverley Novels. 
HLARPER’s| 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
| OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Sir WALTER ‘SCOTT Bart, 
Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Illustrations, 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
— Extra, $8 00 per volume. 

Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Lllustrations, 
Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


@ New Work. Imprisonment 
and Death of Masons for hy past 000 years, 
tuding massacre in South America. 
Graphically Illustrated by Colored 
| Agents wanted on sala Send for New Illus- 
trated Ca e@ and Terms. Reddin ng & Co., Masonic 
Tblisters, 73 Broadway. New York. Beware of Spurious 
ks. Out this out; it will appear but once. 


It affords them man 
profitable amusement ent In 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


HE Trisune is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be “Tae LEADING 

American Newspaper.” It is now spending more labor and money than ever before to 
deserve that pre-eminence. It secured, and means to retain it, by becoming the medium of the 
best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by keeping abreast of the highest 
progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, appealing always to the best intelligence 
and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to the ‘tastes of the vile or the prejudices of 
the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-'80.—Extraordinary Offers. 


Tue Trisune has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time and influ- 
ence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpassing in liberality 
any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in calling attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of Cuampers’s Encyctopapta, a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
for the People, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of special interest to 
American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen” ‘comprising the exact and entire text of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last six containing several thousand 
topics not found in the original work, besides additional treatment of many there presented, 
This portion is designed to meet the special wants of American readers, supplying the natural 


- deficiencies of the English work. 


The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars !- 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready i in a 
few days, and then they will be issued-at the rate of two volumes per month until the entire 
twenty volumes are completed, which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 


For $12.—THE bag peg OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound in cloth, and 
KKLY TRisuneE 5 years to one subscriber. 
For $18. —THE LIBRARY end UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and Tus Semi-WEex.ty 
RIKUNK 5 year 


For $18.—THE LIBRARY “OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., a8 above, and ten copies of Tux 


y on 
For $27,-THE LIBRA RY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty copies of 
nk; WeexLy TRIBUNE, one 


For $26,—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL. KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and Tus Daity 


wo years. 

The books wit in all cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may direct, at his 
expense, but with no charge for packing. We shall begin sending them in the order in which subscriptions 
have been received on the 1st of January, 1880, when certainly five and probably six volames will be ready, 
and shall send thenceforward, as su bers may direct. 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT! 
Worcester’s Great Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send, at subscriber’s expense for freight, or deliver in New York 
City free, Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Illustrated ey bound sheep, edition of 1879, 
ae very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any one remittin ng: 

for a single five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE WEEKLY; o 
19 for a single five-years’ subecription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE SEMI-WEEKLY; 


or, one year’s subscrip tion to THE DAILY; or, 
$30 for a single three-years Panbecri tion in advance to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
For one “dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mail to any part of the United States. 


Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year...........$10 00 THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 

SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year... 3 00 Single copy, 1 year.............. $2 00 
Five copies, 1 year, each.......... 2 50 ‘Five copies, 1 year, each.......... 1 50 
Ten copies, 1 year, each.......... 2 00 Ten copies, 1 year, each.......... 1 00 
And one free copy for every 10 subscribers. And one free copy for every 10 subscribers. 
When the fact is considéred that Tux Werxty Tersune, both in the oS and the quality of its 

reading matter, is the equal of any, and the superior of most of the $3 and $4 li — and vg a papers, 

and that Tue containe twice as much matter every w as Tux Werk ty, this 
reduction in price is one of _ ost notable instances of journalistic enterprise. 

_ Remittances should be mad¢ by Draft on New York, Post-Office Order, or in Registered Letter. 


Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
MODEL WORKING 


TOY ENGINES:AND FIGURES. 


We send. Engine, : res, Pulleys, &c., all 
complete as | cut, nd wortliag order, by 


mail for 
PECK & SNYDER, 
124 and 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED RANT AOL AY. OFFER! 


lete brilliant History of the great tour of 


3,000 Church, Cabini-) and Parlor Organs. 
EN. ony, pe manufacture, il Dal now 
Prices lower thane ANOS, 8145 
by Hon. J. T. mee of descri 
A splendid $150, 9166, $250 «upwards, ineluding Cover, 


A milli Stool Boo 
people want it. The best chance of your to ORGANS. $62, #90, #100, 
make money. Beware of imitations by unknown au- 


$120, and upwards, including 

h i authorship, unique ilius- All ram d 
ular. Catalogue ress the Manufacturer 
Es 


P. O. Drawer 12. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


| DROPS OF 
Ap Constitution Water, 
THREE TIMES A DAY, 


CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADD CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRA 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CH HOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all ta. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


B Bazag... 


Bazak......... 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Year ...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One ‘ear................ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


MaGazine..... 

Harerr’s WEEKLY,...... Year.........-$10 00 
Harr 


One Year........... 7 00 


PRit for 75 cents. win 
nts. by mail $1.60. A 

Tad lier,’ 

font o leads, 


or Sam e 

Murray Street, New York, 


| C AGENTS WANTED HOME 


OMPLETE 


Julia McNair New Beo 
it. - Information for everybody. 
Send for or description, cou 


$45 TO 860 A MONTH TO AGENTS, 

either male or female; will not interfere 

with other no cost or ex 

to md stamp for circular to 
New York City. 


CARELESS an amus- 
ing Mechanical Toy. Sold by all the toy dealers, 

Circulars free. Address Manufacturers, 
N. & A. POTTS, 236 North Front 8t., Philadelphia. 


cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts. C 


PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What 4 
8. M, Srencesn, 112 Wash'n St., Boston, Mass, 


A WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad 
dress Dr. Cuase’s Paintine Hovss, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Harper's WEEKLY....... 


Youne 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for J ry, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Nu ibers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subecriptions will be commenced With the Num- 
ber of each Periodical cnrrént at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases wiere the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post -Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franti Squarz, New Yorx, 


them a Press, 
ices, from $1.50 Suess Men 
to: your, Printing. is — 
best présses made by J. W.Do 
Md, Price List 


Harper’s WEEKLY....... For Year 1880 only. 5 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
inated Cloth, $4 00. 
TI. 
THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
andChina. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. Svo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 


8. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vo, 
om 


IT. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, By Joun Apv- 
pineton Symonps. Revised and Bolarged by the 
Autbor. In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IV. | 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
, Their Origin, 3 rations, and SIRs of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun Illustrated. Svo, 

ota, 


A FEW MONTHS IN GUINEA. By Ooravivus 
_C. Strong. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
VI. 
HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A ‘Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
tin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDrews, 
LL.D. Revised, Enl , aud in great part Re- 
written by T. Lew 18, Ph.D., and 
ng LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
ge, N. Royal S8vo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
50; Full Shee "59 50; Half 
$10 50; ll Russia, $12 
VIT. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THE WINTER’S TALE. Edited, 
with Notes, by Wiittam J. Rours, A.M. Illustra- 
ted. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The Mer- . 


chant of Venice.—Julius Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL—Richbard II.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The Win- 
ter’s Tale. — Goldsmith's Select Poems. — Gray’s 
Select Poems. 1émo, Cloth, [ilnstrated. 70 cents 
per 50 cents per-volume. 


worosworrw's Ponts. Chesin and Billed by 


Matruew 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 
1X. 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. By 
Hays. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
cen 


X. 
TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. B 


Grorer E. Wanrtne, Jr. Illustrated. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Doubting Heart. By Anniz Krany. 15 cents. 


Little Miss Primrose, By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents mh 


Donna Quixote, By Justin MoCarruy. 15 cents. 


The Egoist. A Comedy ‘in Narrative By Grorer 
Merxpvitu. 15 cents. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farszon. 10 cents. 
High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


The Mistletoe —w for Christmas, 1879. Edited by 
Miss Brapvon. 10 cents. - 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.( oO. W. Ourraayr. 10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By Georgr ManviItie Fenn. 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Anraony 15 cents. 
Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 15 cents. 
Cousin Henry. By 10 conte, 
Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the Author of ‘John Hali- 
a 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 


Madge Dunraven. a a Author of ‘‘ The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents 


The Sunken Rock. By Groner Curries. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By ( Cnarizs Dioxsens, 2 cts. 
The Talisman, By Sir Warren Soort, Bart. 165 cts. 
Burning their Ships. By Barner Putiiips. 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beare. 15cts. 
The Two Miss Flemings. “15 cents. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Diieniant 15 cents. 


Harrer & Broruens will send any of the pete 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price, 
sm Harrrr’s mailed free on of 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, WN. Y. 


es it or forfeit $500. Outfit free. 
G. Ripxout & Co., 218 Fulton St., N. Y. 


$2 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Agents wanted. Address & Co. »Chicago. 


A HONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
Sree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroi t,Mich. 


$777 A Year and expenses to agents. Outfitfree.. 
Address P. O, VICKERY, Augusta; Me. 


$66 Az A gy in your own town. Terms and $5 ontfit 
Address H. Hatiert & Co., Portiand, Me. 


Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


66 Agent’s Profit per Week. Will 


and Silver Chromo 


50 2 in Case, 10c. 
Outi, 10c. U.8. Card Co., Ct. 


72 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trace & Co., Augusta, Me. 


$7 7 tree. “SHAW Augusta, 


Mane. 


$5 to 820 


905 | 
# 
50 Serap 1 15c. 
125 Em pened Pictures, 10c¢, Aa. : 
2 Xmas C 0c. TA) 
1 Game Cards, 10c. 
2 Perfora Mottoes, 4c. 
oa 
c. 
6 Dolls’ Heads, Sc. 
3 Shee ) 
633 Com 
& Tab 
Sto 
— 
HUB BARD BROS., 733 Sansom St, Philada.,, Pa. 
nN 
$350 
| 


